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About this Issue 


MONG THE EVENTS and affairs of this war-wracked 
A world, any issue of the JouRNAL—even the one 
you hold in your hand—isn’t very important. Nor, for 
that matter, is the organization by which and for which 
the magazine is published—or even any or all of the 
persons by whom and for whom the organization is 
maintained. But in its own world—the realm of edu- 
cation and the humanities—this JoURNAL has deep sig- 
nificance. To those persons whose lives and efforts 
have been devoted to the development of music teaching 
in the schools, the May-June issue of their professional 
magazine will mean what folk in other fields of en- 
deavor may scarcely comprehend. Thoughtful music 
educators, to whom these lines are expressly addressed, 
will understand why this space is used to comment on 
the Music for Victory Issue. Its current interest and 
value, the unquestionable historical aspects of its con- 
tents, its relationship to previous issues of the Music 
Education in Wartime series, and the preceding Ameri- 
can Unity through Music series (1941-42), are apparent. 

But scanning the pages is not enough. Even the best- 
informed, in order to sense the full nieaning of what is 


implied here, must give them careful reading and re- 
reading. Begin on the next page with James L. Mursell’s 
“Music and the Redefinition of Education in Postwar 
America,” the second installment of a masterly discus- 
sion vital to every educator, as well as to those interested 
in music. And, seemingly not related but actually very 
much so, and withal a momentous document, is “Music 
in the Victory Corps,” a preprint from a bulletin soon 
to be released by the U. S. Office of Education. Other 
contributions—too many to list—have direct or indirect 
bearing on the Program for Music Education in War- 
time—as well as on whatever postwar program is to be 
established. For instance, we might mention some of the 
letters and articles by music educators who are now 
members of the armed forces. Also, there is something 
more than mere news interest in the columns which con- 
tinue the reports of the “Wartime Program in Action.” 

You may derive considerable satisfaction from flip- 
ping the pages and skimming through the contents, but 
you will have to read page by page and column by 
column if you want to know what we are thinking 
about at this moment. 





“Essential” Facts for Teachers 


_ ELY AS A RESULT of reading newspaper articles 
which have been incomplete or based on deductions 
which were not in accordance with the original intention, 
many music educators are under misapprehension con- 
cerning the status of their profession with respect to 
the rulings of the War Manpower Commission regard- 
ing essential occupations. The following information 
comes from official sources and should serve to dispel 
all such misapprehension. 

On April 17, 1943, the revised list of essential indus- 
tries and activities issued by the War Manpower Com- 
mission included some thirty-five fields. Among these 
was the following: 

33. Educational Services: Public and private industrial and 
agricultural vocational training; elementary, secondary, and pre- 
paratory schools; junior colleges, colleges, universities, and pro- 
fessional schools, educational and scientific research agencies; 
and the production of technical and vocational training films. 

The foregoing ts obviously inclusive of »practically all 
bona fide teachers, supervisors, and administrators in 
the schools mentioned. This list is applicable in the case 
of the so-called “job freezing,” or “hold-the-line,” Ex- 
ecutive Order 9338, and W.M.C. regulations pertinent 
thereto. 
however, the 


With respect to selective service, 
W.M.C., through Selective Service Headquarters, has 


issued a much more restricted list of Critical Occupa- 
tions within essential Educational Services. This list 
includes only superintendents of elementary, secondary, 
and preparatory school systems; presidents, deans, and 
registrars in junior colleges, colleges, universities, and 
professional schools; and teachers engaged in full-time 
instruction and research in certain specified sciences and 


Vay-June, Nineteen Forty-three 


other technical subjects, such as chemistry, mathematics, 
medicine, engineering, industrial management, and agri- 
cultural sciences. 

It is this list of Critical Occupations that is considered 
in deciding upon draft deferments. It will be noted that 
teachers of music and art are not included on the draft 
deferable list. Neither are teachers of many other sub- 
jects, such as English, history, geography, social science, 
or physical education. 

It is not to be inferred that teachers of subjects which 
appear on the list of Critical Occupations are auto- 
matically deferred from the draft. The fact that their 
particular subjects come within the categories of Critical 
Occupations is merely one of the factors taken into 
account in considering and classifying registrants, others 
of which include training, qualification, skill, and the 
availability of replacements. 

From the foregoing it should be clear that in the case 
of teachers in the schools there is anticipated no order 
to “Get into a defense plant or into the Army.” Their 
jobs—whether they be in the field of music and arts 
or mathematics and chemistry—are considered an es- 
sential activity, as far as civilian employment is con- 
cerned, and they have no cause to believe that they will 
be expected, asked, or forced to give up teaching for a 
factory job. As for military deferment, music and art 
teachers are in the same boat as all other teachers except 
those engaged in fields directly bearing on the physical 
promotion of the war. 

It should be fully understood, therefore, that the pro- 
fessions of music and art education have not been dis- 
criminated against, either in the matter of civilian oc- 
cupation or of military deferment. 
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Music and the Redefinition of Education 
In Postwar America 


JAMES L. MURSELL 


HIS is the text of the second of two addresses 

given by Mr. Mursell at the Eastern Music 

Educators Wartime Institute, held in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., March 20-23. It represents a contin- 
uation of the first address, printed in the April 
issue, in which he presented the first two of four 
propositions to be taken into account in finding 
the place of music in the educational reconstruc- 
tion which is certain to follow the war. 


Third Proposition 

We must reckon with certain far-reaching changes in 
educational practice and adapt ourselves to them and 
adopt them in our work. 

There is a very popular but most peculiar and quite 
inadmissible notion abroad in the world that the teach- 
ing profession is very apt to stampede in the direction 
of any new theory, to scramble to put into operation any 
new practical suggestion which happens to emerge. Why 
such an idea ever gained currency it is hard to say. As 
a matter of cold fact, it takes an average of about fifty 
years between the development of a new feasible pro- 
posal and its adoption in the schools on any considerable 
scale. Compared with the medical profession, for in- 
stance, we are a group of timid conservatives who trem- 
ble with alarm and cluck with indignation at any new 
suggestion, rather than rushing to embrace it. The 
proper heraldic symbol for the National Education 
Association would certainly not be the enterprising and 
investigative jackdaw, but rather a limpet welded to a 
rock old. 

Certain influences and tendencies, however, both in- 
side and outside the schools, have been piling up for a 
long time, and it seems extremely likely that with the 
impact of new necessities the whole log jam of peda- 
gogical procedures will move. We and our colleagues 
are extremely likely to find ourselves jerked into waters 
which to some look uninvitingly strange and chilly. But 
we in music education, at least, have no cause for alarm. 
Conventional school practices have never been kind to 
In the elementary school they have tended to 


music. 
make it as much as possible like grammar and arith- 
metic. They have built up a preposterous overvaluation 


of the most arid aspects of theory and musicology. Their 
constant drag has been in favor of intellectualization 
and against enjoyment and creativeness. Conventional 
school practices rather than any reasonable and consid- 
ered reflection have been responsible for the persistent 
relegation of applied music to an inferior status, appar- 
ently on the view that playing an instrument or using 
one’s voice is a mere mechanical routine with about the 
same cultural and educational value as cracking stones 
on a rock pile. So, if we know what we are about, we 
have a great deal to gain and nothing to lose from the 
changes in practice which seem to be impending. 
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What then are these changes likely to be? Among 
them the following, I believe, will be among the most 
important. 

(a) The first will be a lessened proportion of formal 
teaching and learning and a larger proportion of in- 
formal teaching and learning. This is something which 
has been persistently advocated ever since the Quincy, 
Massachusetts, new departure seventy years ago. Its 
most conspicuous advocates have been those who recom- 
mended what was called first the project method and 
later the activity movement. These proposals, of course, 
have elicited the sort of clucks of alarm and rage of 
which I have spoken, so reminiscent of the response of 
a hen roost to the wheeling shadow of a hawk. But in 
spite of its rather deplorable labels, which are always 
apt to stick up like so many sore thumbs, increasing in- 
formality of instruction really is a major trend in Amer- 
ican education today, and it is backed by forces whose 
magnitude no one can afford to ignore. We find it in 
the recognition that a sharp division between curricular 
and extracurricular activities is untenable, and in very 
concrete plans to overcome it. We find it in the re- 
luctant but fairly widespread introduction of “activity 
periods” in many schools. And the report of the Rapp- 
Coudert Cothmittee, which specifically recommends less 
formal and more informal instruction in the schools of 
New York City, is a portent in the heavens and an in- 
dication of what the future is apt to hold. 

Here is a trend in which we in music education can 
find nothing to fear, and which offers us many and 
great advantages. Why is it that in the past so much 
of our work has centered in the teaching of notation, 
the teaching of techniques isolated from use, routine 
classroom practices, and the use of made-to-order ma- 
terial obviously lacking in inspiration, interest, and 
aesthetic value? No one could claim that such practices 
are either musically or educationally sound. It is true 
that certain farfetched theories have been trumped up 
to justify them. By such methods, it has been claimed, 
children will learn concentration, application, docility, 
quickness of response, and the power to reason and 
analyze. One finds it interesting to notice that no one 
seems to have said that procedures of this kind would 
lead children to learn music. Why, then, have they 
been so widely adopted? The reason is not theoretical 
but practical. They fitted the conventional patterns of 
school keeping. One could feel that one was doing the 
right sort of job, if one made music as much as possible 
like any other school subject. This seemed the practical 
and safe line to follow, and certainly it called for a min- 
imum of constructive imagination and caused a min- 
imum of trouble all around. Well, it is no longer safe, 
and will become less and less so year by year. If we 
cling to it, we shall find first supervisory officers and 
then the public asking why music lags behind the pro- 
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cession. More and more we shall be expected to work 
in terms of free, though not unguided, social situations 
for the enjoyment and performance of music, in terms 
of stimulating creative undertakings, in terms of richer 
and more vital content. The tendency toward infor- 
mality in education strongly emphasizes everything that 
is most constructive in our movement, and everything 
that is most forward-looking in our present practices 
and viewpoints. 

(b) The second major change, which also is already 
establishing itself in American educational practice, is 
a transformation in our conception of standards and in 
our ways of enforcing and assessing them. Here, too, 
is something we should warmly welcome as directly 
consistent with our own best interests and desires. The 
prevailing mechanism of standards in the past has been 
the grading system. This has implied, above all, uni- 
formity. One cannot grade properly without a uniform, 
one-dimensional criterion. Otherwise there is no mean- 
ing in a statement of just how much better one pupil 
has done than another. And so the whole machinery 
has been set up on the basis of giving the same oppor- 
tunity to all the pupils in a class to show just how well 
they can do with reference to one another. But music 
essentially and inevitably resists any such strait-jacket- 
ing. How can one compare in a straight-line sequence 
the concert master of an orchestra with the tympanist ? 
One child sings beautifully, but another, who manages 
his voice much less well, achieves a creative attempt of 
real charm and sincerity. How express the situation in 
percentile terms? It cannot be done. Music is essen- 
tially diversified, not uniform, and the better and more 
genuine musical experiences and activities become, the 
more they resist uniformity. And so with us the grad- 
ing system has always been a travesty. 

The strong tendency is to abandon grading in the 
conventional sense and to substitute a comprehensive 
statement of the facts of the pupil’s personal growth, 
and of his reactions of all kinds to the situations he 
meets. In terms of standards so understood, music edu- 
cation can be conducted naturally enough. What does 
the pupil do with music? What does fhusic do with 
and for the pupil? Such information is the true and 
valid basis of standard setting, and it is altogether more 
meaningful for all concerned than some trumped-up 
percentage or ambiguous letter of the alphabet. 

One sometimes hears it said that the school which 
sets standards in terms of personal interests, personal 
activities, and personal development is creating a privi- 
leged environment, different from that of ordinary life. 
In the work-a-day world, so it is alleged, people are 
judged only on what they produce, just as they are 
judged in school on the grading system now fading out 
of approved practice.. The idea is preposterous. Does 
an up-to-date personnel department ignore the inten- 
tions, the personal problems and successes, the develop- 
mental tendencies of individual employees? Does it 
consider immediate results and absolutely nothing else? 
Of course not. Neither does a court of law; neither 
do your friends; neither does your wife! Human be- 
ings do not normally treat each other on any such hard- 
boiled, inhuman basis. Just go around giving people 
you deal with percentile grades based on immediate 
achievement as defined by yourself, without considering 
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their endeavors, their characters, their difficulties, or any 
offsetting achievement of any kind, and see how long 
you will last. Every decent impulse of human society 
is to treat its members as struggling, failing, achieving 
human creatures, with an immense and complex spread 
of excellences and defects, and not as mere result-getting 
automata. This most assuredly is how we ought to 
treat children in school. And above all it is how we in 
music education ought to treat them. 


(c) Yet another major practical trend in our edu- 
cational practice is toward richer and more active 
reciprocal relationships with the local community. 
American education is set up on what is by implication 
a community basis, even though the average school dis- 
trict is not an effective functional human or social 
grouping. More and more this community aspect of 
our enterprise is coming to the fore. As we are com- 
ing to see it, the school should be a radiating center of 
community influence and community betterment. The 
local social group should be a better place in which to 
live, throughout the entire texture of its affairs, be- 
cause of the activities of its school. This implies no 
dualism, no distinction between educational and social 
responsibilities, for the young child is best and most 
effectively educated by an institution which helps him 
as early as possible to appreciate the meanings, respon- 
sibilities, and opportunities of junior citizenship. 

Here is yet another direction in which our music 
programs ought te move, if they are to meet the future. 
Music is not something which ought to be kept within 
the school classroom, or even within the school building. 
The school, in bringing music to the children of the 
community, at the same time should be helping those 
children to bring music to the community. This means 
concerts, pageants, festivals, music for special occasions. 
3ut it means a great deal more. Is school music getting 
into the home? Are songs and pieces learned in school 
sung in the home? Are compositions heard in the school 
listened to and enjoyed in the home? Does school music 
affect the music in the local churches? Are informal 
uses of music growing out of the school program? If 
not, something is wrong — wrong with the materials, 
wrong with the practices, wrong with the whole edu- 
cational slant and direction. A program of music edu- 
cation which, as the years pass, is not learning more 
and more effectively to function in, for, and with the 
local community is a program which is retrogressing. 
The workers in it are cutting the ground from under 
their own feet. Most assuredly they are not in the way 
toward inheriting the expanding future which surely 
should be theirs. 

(d) A fourth major trend which is likely to in- 
crease in momentum is that toward all-school autono- 
mous planning within the school. We have passed 
through a primitive stage when all policies, procedures, 
and curricular decisions were determined by the ad- 
ministrative officers alone. We have passed almost 
through a semiprimitive stage in which isolated special- 
ized groups of teachers were invited to prepare courses 
of study, an enterprise whose prospects of success were 
greatly compromised because it was set up on too nar- 
row a basis. Today many schools, freed from any 
predetermined outside pattern imposed upon them, are 
discovering how to plan the whole range of their cor- 
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porate life and activities by the coéperative working of 
their entire staffs. 

To us in music this comes as a challenge and an 
opportunity. It is not merely that we must be alert to 
stand up for our rights and special interests. We have 
something to give our colleagues and the institutions 
which we serve as a whole. We have something to say 
about how human education as a whole should be con- 
ducted ; and in finding out how to say it best and most 
convincingly we shall come to see the possibilities of our 
own work with deeper insight and greater completeness. 
The ideal musician is a good educator, just as any edu- 
cator who ignores the power and significance of music 
has not only a blind spot but a whole blind side, if not 
two of them. So, if we wish to inherit the future, we 
must resist the temptation toward a narrow specialism, 
and we must be ready to learn better and better how to 
play our part in the drama of a more exacting type of 
educational cooperation and planning which the coming 
years will demand of us. 


Fourth Proposition 


American education, throughout its entire scope, must 
envisage a central and intelligible goal, a determining 
focus of purpose—the formation of the democratic char- 
acter and the promotion of the democratic ideal of 
human society and human life. 

Many a child, many an adolescent, many a young 
adult who goes to school in democratic America could 
give no very common-sense, direct, or tangible answer 
as to why he is there, and what it is for which the in- 
stitution stands. No child who goes to school in either 
Soviet Russia or Nazi Germany can long remain in 
the least doubt. There is no need for dubious and fine- 
spun theories about the training of the mind, or for ex- 
cuses on behalf of this subject or that as of possible 
practical value. The meaning and purpose of education 
are unmistakable. One need not be a professional edu- 
cator to discern them. They are so manifest that he 
who runs cannot fail to read. A certain type of char- 
acter, a certain way of life, a certain ideal of loyalty is 
set up. It is not merely preached on a few occasions, 
but woven into the texture of education down to its 
smallest details. The schools choose their content and 
organize their procedures to realize and produce it. 
They tolerate no countervailing influences. There is no 
ambiguity at all. The ideal is treated as the primary 
concern, of most commanding importance. The schools 
envisage a driving and definite purpose, and hew to the 
line with wholehearted realism. They know what they 
want, and they set out to get it. 

Now I submit to you that we in America should do 
the same. We should define our goal. We should say 
what we want, and set out to get it. As a matter of 
fact we are well aware of what our purpose must be, 
but it has not been brought convincingly into relation- 
ship with our educational procedures. Going to school 
in America should mean acquiring the qualities of mind 
and heart, the intellectual, moral, emotional, and social 
dispositions which fit men and women for the uses of 
freedom. This controlling purpose should be so obvious 
that anyone can recognize it. It should be woven so 
realistically into the texture of our procedures, should 
be so manifestly the activating force of the enterprise, 
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that even the youngest child cannot miss it. He should 
be aware that when he goes to school he is not going 
there to be subjected to what seems to him a pointless 
routine devised by adults for what ends he cannot tell. 
He should know, his parents should know, the public 
should know, his teachers should know, that when he 
goes to school he goes there to learn how to be a free 
human being. 

There is nothing Utopian about this proposal. It is 
in line with the whole meaning of our lives in these 
tremendous days. And it can be done. Other systems 
of education in other lands and other ages have cen- 
tered upon an ideal goal such as this, have built their 
work around it, and have exercised enormous creative 
influence. Ours can too. The human problem of Ameri- 
can education is fabulously complex, and uniformity is 
utterly impossible. We must deal with the tough adoles- 
cents of New York’s East Side, with the decorous chil- 
dren of Middletown, with Negro young people in the 
rural South, with the privileged youngsters of Chicago’s 
North Shore, with youth who cannot find a job, with 
the offspring of professional classes headed for college, 
and with many, many more various types and groups. 
To ask what core of subject matter all these infinite 
varieties of human creatures should study in common is 
a hopeless question. They must be educated in relation- 
ship to the lives they live and the opportunities and limi- 
tations they face. So far there is sheer diversity. But 
still there should and can be one great uniformity. 
When all these endlessly varied human beings go to 
school, they should enter into experiences and_ be 
brought within the range of compelling, consistent, de- 
liberately planned influences which bring home to them 
with convincing force and in the most realistic form 
the great ideal for which our nation stands—the demo- 
cratic ideal itself. This should penetrate all the educa- 
tion they receive, and ramify throughout every subject 
taught and every procedure followed in the institutions 
they attend. 


Once more I submit to you that in a democratically 
oriented and aimed education music can have a major 
part to play. Partly this is because of the extraordinary 
universality of its appeal and the diverse uses to which 
it can be put. Music is one of those elements of human 
culture which really can reach and powerfully affect 
almost everybody, from the potential gangster to the 
potential saint, from the ill-nourished child of the South- 
ern cotton picker to the wealthy scion of Oak Park, 
Illinois. It has a prodigious natural penetrating power. 
But also music is particularly adaptable to the uses of 
a democratic education because it can provide expe- 
riences so rich and convincing of what free and orderly 
association and dealing with one’s fellows really means. 

Here you can see what teaching music in terms of 
the democratic ideal really means. It does not merely 
mean a hospitable repertoire—one which includes the 
works of Mendelssohn, Wagner, Verdi, and Shostako- 
vich. It means making the whole teaching and learning 
of the art rich with the human values of freedom. It 
means abandoning the Fascist-like routines of the pro- 
fessional symphony orchestra in our high-school instru- 
mental programs and_ substituting something more 
worthy of a democratic education. It means making the 
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group performance of music an experience of true co- 
operative endeavor, to which everyone makes his own 
individual contribution in a spirit of ordered freedom. 
It means making our music periods and our music 
classes experiences in which each individual finds op- 
portunities for his own initiative and encouragement to 
display it, and yet uses it for the benefit of all. It means 
providing chances for special skill and talent to exhibit 
themselves, not for display, but for the pleasure of 
others and for the encouragement of such skill and 
talent. It means leading our children and young people 
to wish to share the pleasure they find in the art, and 
the skill in it which they develop, just as widely as 
possible both in and out of the school. It means, in 
summary, that the music program should stand, above 
everything else, for a free, happy, humane association 
of people, young and old, who rejoice in one another’s 
successes, who bear with and seek to relieve one an- 


other’s weaknesses, and whose experience in working 
together with the art is transposed into an association 
for which the only adequate name is friendship. 

The music program in your school can be a potent 
instrumentality on behalf of the democratic ideal. It 
can become so on condition that it is permeated in every 
fibre with the spirit of freedom, the spirit of achieve- 
ment with and for others, the spirit of brotherhood. 
Then the young people entrusted to your care will not 
be learning music only. They will be learning at the 
same time how to live as free people should in a free 
world. The work you carry on will be saturated and 
activated by the commanding ideal for whose triumph 
we are now at war. Never fear but that artistic out- 
comes will be added unto you likewise. Here is the 
inspiring potential of the enterprise this Conference rep- 
resents. If we fulfill it, we shall most surely and fully 
possess our inheritance in the future years. 


Off the Highway 


CLARA ETHEL ELLEDGE 


HE LITTLE COMMUNITY of Grantville, out in Kansas, 
Raw off of U. S. Highway 24, has seen the vitaliza- 
tion of the words of Oliver Wendell Holmes, “Now and 
then the mind is stretched by a new idea and never again 
resumes its former proportions.” The new idea in Grant- 
ville began the day Mrs. Marian Keefover discussed 
music with one of the teachers of the two-room rural 
grade school which serves the educational needs of the 
little unincorporated village. 

Mrs. Keefover is an accomplished musician, reared 
and trained in a metropolitan area offering the best op- 
portunities in music. She came to Grantville as a bride, 
to the home which she still occupies. She feels that the 
more one has to share with others, the greater is his 
responsibility and opportunity in the sharing. 

The schoolteacher with whom she discussed music 
was awake to the opportunity. Mrs. Keefover was in- 
vited to visit the little schoolhouse in the interest of 
music. As a result, she began, twenty years ago, to go 
regularly twice a week to help the children of Grantville 
share in her love for and her experience in music. 
There was to be a negligible fee from the school board, 
but no material equipment, and, at that time, no teach- 
er’s certificate, for this was a work of love unhampered 
hy professional hurdles. Twice each week Mrs. Keef- 
over walked to the schoolhouse, through rain or sun- 
shine, mud or snow, until music became a part of the 
daily schedule. 

There were several grades in each room, and while 
the regular teacher busied one group on one side of the 
room, the music went on on the other. Songs, rhythm 
work, key signatures, original tunes, syllable reading, 
listening, integration of music with the daily lessons in 
geography, history, and reading, were crowded with ef- 
ficiency and joy into those morning music periods which 
were eagerly awaited by the children. 

The first material equipment was a cabinet organ pre- 
sented by the school board. This was gratefully received 
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and used to its utmost. From those days of bringing 
instrumental music to the children by cabinet organ in 
the multipurpose schoolroom, it is a far cry to the 
completely equipped music room which is a part of the 
schoolhouse today. 

It is interesting and amusing to hear Mrs. Keefover 
tell of this evolution and of the factors which brought 
it about. The musical programs, of which there were 
many from the start, were given in the village church 
for several years. The church platform had to be ex- 
tended to accommodate the stage performances. An 
opportunity came to buy a real second-hand stage cur- 
tain to replace the improvised home-made one. The 
purchase was made, but because the curtain was gaudy 
with garish advertising it was declared unfit for use 
in the church. So into the basement under the school- 
house went the stage curtain, to await a more secular 
setting. 

The death of the good citizen who had always fitted 
the planks together for the extension of the church 
platform instigated the final step in the housing problem 
of the school music “department”: no one else in the 
neighborhood knew how to fit the planks together, and 
something had to be done. 

Mrs. Keefover scanned the basement storeroom under 
the schoolhouse. She sized up the cobwebby corners, 
the exposed heat pipes, the dusty, dark, open spaces. 
Yes, the offset from the main room was of the proper 
proportion and location for a stage, if a raised floor could 
be installed. Then came the flooring, the electric lights, 
the whitewash, the curtained windows, the real stage— 
and out of storage came the curtain, to be retouched and 
installed in appropriate setting. A thousand and one 
little touches, which one with a vision and with love in 
her heart could give, resulted in a music-class room for 
the Grantville school that is probably unsurpassed by 
any other, in a school of its class, in America. Now the 
children come each day to the music room for their 
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scheduled lessons in listening to, creating, performing 
and otherwise experiencing music in harmonious sur- 
roundings. 

“You want me to tell of my equipment,” said Mrs. 
Keefover, as she glanced out of her living-room window 
across snow-covered fields toward the little schoolhouse. 
Her face lighted up with happiness and pride. 

“Well, in my music room I have a piano which I 
have tuned regularly! That is something that I think 
is worth mentioning, as so many schools have such 
neglected pianos.” (And after all, why are not the ears 
of little Kansas farm children as worthy of the best as 
those who listen to the Saturday children’s concerts in 
Carnegie Hall!) 

“IT have a Philco radio and a Victrola. We use both 
often—the radio for the Damrosch music-appreciation 
programs and other good music programs; in fact, the 
radio is used not only by my music classes, but by the 
other classes, too. We have the lovely organ which the 
school board gave us years ago. I have used it with the 
piano in playing piano and harmonium duos—the com- 
bination is lovely, as you know. I have six or seven 
volumes of the Peters Edition of the classics arranged 
for those tw@ instruments. I have slate blackboards, < 
bulletin board, and space along the top of the board to 
thumbtack pictures.” 

Let us note that in this last touch alone is a broaden- 
ing and elevating influence, for the pictures comprise 
reproductions of the world’s great art and some good 
originals, including works by her own artist husband— 
nothing is too precious to be loaned to the music room. 

“We have a very nice music and record library,” Mrs. 
Keefover continued. “The children have their music 
readers, and we have supplementary music books from 
the best publishing houses. Of course, we have rhythm- 
band equipment, and [ am now launching a group to 
play tonettes. I don’t know how far I shall get with 
this venture. I had a harmonica band for several sea- 
sons some time ago, but I didn’t like it, because har- 
monicas are inclined to be out of tune and discordant— 
but I combined them with the rhythm band and chorus, 
and it was nice for a change and novelty.” 


Mrs. Keefover has made participation and expression 
in music the right of every child in the district. The 
natural, God-given instrument, the human voice, has been 
her constant ally, and whatever humble instruments are 
within the financial reach of the pupils are dignified by 
respectful treatment and good music literature. Her own 
excellent musicianship has made it possible for her to 
adapt, arrange, and even compose, if necessary, so that 
nothing cheap or insincere need enter into the repertoire, 
however humble the medium. 

Then there are the programs. They have never been 
given under the pressure of raising money, or rivaling 
an opponent, or satisfying an exacting and ambitious 
executive. It is true that money has been made through 
the wholehearted support of the community, but the 
programs have always been the happy and rewarding 
culmination of hard work, and the investment has al- 
ways resulted in the mutual reward of school and com- 
munity ; profits have been turned back into school equip- 
ment for the community to enjoy. 

“As to our programs—we have given so many,” said 
Mrs. Keefover. “We always try to keep the touch of 
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the professional in costumes, make-up, scenery, and in 
the choice and execution of our material. I insist on 
no prompting, and everything is perfectly learned and 
given in a dignified way—no giggling, no wiggling. Then 
I like to have the children look as lovely as possible. 
Last Christmas I made a big ‘Christmas tree’ out of 
about thirty-five primary children standing on platforms 
of graduated heights. All wore red and green capes 
and tinsel caps, with only their faces showing. We used 
all sorts of Christmas-tree trimmings—popcorn strings, 
tinsel, colored balls, and sparkling snow. The top child, 
a tiny little girl, was a star. Each child had a flashlight 
concealed, which he flashed on and off during the num- 
ber. These children, speaking one by one and from here 
and there around the ‘tree,’ said the verses from the 
Bible that tell the Christmas story, and after each one 
or two the carol suitable to that part of the story was 
sung by the whole ‘tree... There were no delays, no 
waits, it ran smoothly and rapidly and, I think, was one 
of the loveliest things we have ever done. 


“We have put on many operettas—Indian, Dutch, and 
others. They have been popular because they were al- 
ways snappy and well-learned, and because everybody 
cooperated. It has all required much practice and hard 
work on the part of all participants. 

“Tt could never have been done without the fine help 
of the school board,” Mrs. Keefover concluded, in sum- 
ming up her years of work in the Grantville school. 
“They have been wonderful about getting anything and 
everything I have asked for.” 

This, of course, has worked both ways. 
over has a fine sense of values and an understanding 
of the resources of the neighborhood which has been 
her home for’ so many years. She does not ask for any- 
thing which she knows is impossible or impractical. The 
school-board members have realized that an opportunity 
like this is out of the ordinary: to their little school has 
come a music teacher, an accomplished pianist qualified 
to teach in a conservatory, a progressive-minded teacher 
identified with state and national organizations and con- 
stantly seeking mental refreshment in her field, a woman 
who has closely woven into her life plan the bringing of 
music and other cultural enjoyments to others. As a 
result, there has been an output of splendid school mu- 
sicians, far above the average for a community the size 
of Grantville. A fair proportion of these have gone out 
into broader fields of music, as students, teachers, and 
performers. 


Mrs. Keef- 


September 1942 found Mrs. Keefover on an extended 
summer vacation in the East, and the school children of 
Grantville this year know for the first time what it 
means to be deprived of her pleasant visits. But whether 
she resumes her task or not, she has truly reached the 
goal which she so simply and sincerely expressed when 
she said, “I want, first of all, to teach my classes to 
love music, and to give them such happy experiences in 
their school lives that in after years they will look back 
with pleasure and delight on their grade-school days.” 

Such are the rewards of those who have something 
wise and beautiful to impart, and who are prompted by 
an urge from within to impart it. To them, well-oiled 
hinges will always let the doors swing miraculously open 
to broader and lovelier vistas. 
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Music in the Victory Corps 


i es High-School Victory Corps is essentially an over- 
all and inclusive pattern of organization within which 
the administrator may coordinate and maintain a bal- 
anced curricular and activity program during this period 
of emergency. 

While emphasis in secondary schools necessarily is 
placed upon the technical aspects of preservice training, 
it must be kept in mind that the total war effort includes 
winning the peace as well as winning the war. The two 
objectives are inextricably related. Therefore, even 
though the war is waged primarily by mechanized power 
and technical means, eventual victory and the peace de- 
pend upon the will, the spirit, and the purpose of our 
people—in reality the front behind both the battle front 
and the home front. 

Education, of which music education is a part, has a 
vital service to perform in strengthening this front. for 
will, spirit, purpose, and other aspects of moral force 
are outgrowths of educating people, young and old. for 
the kind of life that we wish to keep in time of war as 
well as in time of peace. 

The Victory Corps, therefore, provides the framework 
in which the emergency measures of wartime are fitted 
into a continuous curriculum based upon the socio- 
cultural values fundamental to the democratic way of 
life. This implies the maintenance of the tmtegrity of a 
sound educational program for democratic living. Music 
is an integral factor in this program and as such makes 
major contributions to both its emergency and its basic- 
curriculum features. These contributions are broadly 
classified in three phases or sections: 

I. -Music in the basic educational program of the 
Victory Corps. 

II. Music in the preinduction program of the Vic- 
tory Corps. 

III. Music as a service activity of the Victory Corps. 

Through participation in one or more of the three 
phases or sections of the music program, students may 
qualify for general membership in the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps. 

I. 


Music in the Basic Educational Program 
of the Victory Corps 


A. THE GENERAL MUSIC PROGRAM 
The General Music Program should include every 
student in the school, through: 
(1) Universal singing of songs that express and contribute 


to the spirit which actuates the entire program and that have 
appeal alike to children and adults. 
SUGGESTED SONGS 

(a) Songs that are physically stimulating and which arouse, 
therefore, a strong emotional response. Anchors Aweigh: The Army 
Air Corps; The Battle Hymn of the Republic; The Caissons Go 
Rolling Along; The Marines’ Hymn; Over There; Stout-hearted 
Men: There’s Something about a Soldier; When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home. 


(b) Songs with the sense of fun and rigorous, salty humor 


characteristic of a young and vigorous people. Billy Boy; Camp- 
town Races: Cindy: Glendy Burke: Jingle Bells: Oh! Susanna: 
Old Dan Tucker: She'll Be Comin’ ’round the Mountain; Turkey in 
the Straw; Yankee Doodle; Yankee Doodle Dandy. 
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(c) Simple, heartwarming songs of love and longing—emotions 
which are shared by young and old, high and low, regardless of race, 
color, or creed. Carry Me Back to Old Virginny ; Deep River; Home 
on the Range; The Home Road; Home Sweet Home; Keep the Home 
Fires Burning; Long, Long Trail; My Old Kentucky Home; Old 
Folks at Home. 

(d) Songs of loyalty to our country, tributes testifying to our 
confidence and devotion. America (Carey) ; America (Bloch) ; Amer- 
ica, the Beautiful; American Hymn (Speed Our Republic) ; America, 
My Own (Cain): Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean: God Bless 
America: Hail Columbia. 

(e) Songs asserting courage upheld by the strength of united 
purpose. God of Our Fathers; Hail, Land of Freedom (Turner) ; 
Land of Our Birth (Lowell Mason—Kipling) ; Onward, Christian 
Soldiers: Song of Freedom: The Star-Spangled Banner; This Is 
My Country 

(f) Songs attesting man’s persistent faith in the ideals of human 
worth and the right to freedom. Chester (Early American, by 
Billings) : Faith of Our Fathers: Go Down, Moses (Negro spiritual) ; 
Netherlands Hymn: On, Thou Soul (Slavic); Song of Hope (He- 
brew). 

(g) Songs expressing the serenity and peace that come from con- 
fident faith in things of the spirit. Brother James’ Air (The Lord 
Is My Shepherd); Faith of Our Fathers: The Lord’s Prayer (Ma- 
lotte) : A Mighty Fortress: Now Thank We All Our God: Now the 
Day Is Over: O God, beneath Thy Guiding Hand; O God, Our 
Help in Ages Past. 

(h) Songs that convey the stability and sense of belonginy that 
derive from the sheltering, protective quality of family affections. 
All through the Night: At the Gates of Heaven; Golden Slumbers; 
Lullaby (Brahms): Sleep and Rest (Mozart): Sweet and Low. 

(i) Songs that promote friendliness among a group of people 
through their sharing the delight of singing beautiful melodies 
together. A Cuba (Cuban); Beautiful Dreamer (U. S.); Carmela 
(Mexican): Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes (English) ; La Golon- 
drina (Mexican): I Dream of Jeanie (U. S.); Londonderry Air 
(Irish) : La paloma azul or Cielito lindo (Mexican): Rose of Tralee 
(Irish): Santa Lucia (Italian); Searlet Sarafan (Russian). 

(j) Popular songs, i.e., songs of the people because of common 
acceptance. © Bicycle Built for Two; East Side, West Side: Irish 
Eyes Are Smiling: I Want A Girl; Let Me Call You Sweetheart; 
and appropriate current favorites. 

| Attention is called to the fact that the songs named are not 
presented as an exclusive list. Rather, they are typical—and well- 
known—samples of the many songs which fit into the respective 
categories. Music teachers may well study this list with first 
consideration for the ten category headings. The thoughtful teacher 
will be able to add to the list under each heading by choosing and 
allocating songs with which his students are familiar, or songs 
indigenous to the area in which the community is located. ] 


(2) Use of organized vocal and instrumental groups to pro~- 
vide leadership for all-inclusive participation of the student body. 


(3) Codperation with the other departments of the school 
through active participation in such programs as they inaugurate, 
whether or not music is involved. Such correlation involves, for 
instance, war songs, folk songs, ballads depicting dramatic inci- 
dents and heroic figures introduced into English and _ history 
classes and into social studies, as well as appropriate poems set 
to music by literature classes. Examples: Barrack Room Bai- 
lads; Gunga Din (India); Fuzzy-Wuzzy (Egypt); and Stenka 
Razin (Russia). 

(4) Planned use of music of the United States, instrumental 
and vocal, traditional and contemporary, folk and art. 


(5) Planned use of the music of the United Nations in both 
formal and informal programs and in codperation with other 
departments of the school. 





HIS is the draft of a chapter, prepared in co- 
operation with the U. S. Office of Education 
for publication in a bulletin on “‘Communi- 
cation Arts in the Victory Corps.’”’ Other chap- 
| ters will present suggestions for teachers in the 
following fields: art, drama, English, graphic 
arts, journalism, radio, speech, and visual edu- 
cation. Announcement of the bulletin, when 
officially approved, will appear in EDUCATION 
FOR VICTORY, official biweekly journal of the 
Office of Education, when it becomes available 
from the Superintendent of Documents. 
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(6) Special attention to the use of Latin-American music in 
connection with inter-American relations. 

(7) Coéperation with government and service agencies 
through interpretation of the programs of the various agencies 
as they concern the schools and the role of schools in carrying 
out such programs in the communities. 


B. THE SPECIAL MUSIC PROGRAM 


The Special Music Program includes students who are 
especially interested in music as a vocation or an avoca- 
tion. 

Choirs, bands, orchestras, ensembles, and similar se- 
lective group activities should continue their function 
as an extension of the general music program. It is 
obvious, of course, that certain limitations may affect 
some of the schedules of the performing groups due to 
existing conditions within the schools and the communi- 
ties. However, there are innumerable opportunities for 
participation in school and community activities by 
bands, orchestras, choruses, ensembles, etc., such as: 

(1) Bon voyage concerts at departure of men for training 
camps. 

(2) Welcome concerts for returning groups of soldiers on 
leave. 

(3) Participation in community war-effort activities such as 
Red Cross meetings, bond-sales campaigns, air-raid drills, and 
induction programs. 

(4) School assembly programs honoring the men in the armed 
services and giving individual mention to graduates of the school 
concerned. 

(5) Flag ceremonies at gatherings of the student body, in- 
stigated or codperated in by the music groups. 

(6) The presentation of “To the Colors” at a definite time 
each morning, bringing all students to attention as the flag is 
raised, and the playing >f “Retreat” at the lowering of the flag 
each evening. 

(7) The organization of special ensembles—“mobile music 
units’"—by members of the vocal and instrumental groups, not 
excluding “barbershop quartets” or other popular types of sing- 
ing and playing groups. 

(8) Outdoor concerts on the school grounds by the band, 
orchestra, or chorus, or by a combination of two or all three of 
these organizations. 

(9) Patriotic pageants utilizing chorus and orchestra, chorus 
and band, or all three, and, in addition, drama, dance, and speech 
groups, wheré such exist, and members of the general student 
body. 

(10) Special projects in the care, salvage, and repair of instru- 
ments. This is basic in the maintenance of our instrumental 
music program. 


WARTIME CHALLENGES TO PERFORMING 
GROUPS AND CLASSES 


Choirs should serve a broader function than that of 
merely giving recital and concert programs. They can 
be invaluable as teachers, leaders, and therefore pro- 
moters of a community-wide singing movement. This 
redirection of purpose requires certain changes in pro- 
cedures and in the use of materials. It is not necessary 
to forego learning some of the world’s great music or 
to eliminate concerts and recitals, but there must not be 
exclusive emphasis on public performance as such. In- 
deed, this matter of utilizing the especially gifted stu- 
dents ordinarily found in choral groups to extend and 
amplify the service and influence of the teacher, involves 
a principle which music teachers cannot afford to neglect 
in peacetime or wartime. 

Orchestras and bands need to examine their functions 
and practices in the light of enlarging their service, that 
is, of leading, teaching, and promoting school-wide sing- 
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ing. Performing groups, instrumental and vocal, should 
adopt the policy of including audience participation 
(singing) as a part of every performance. 


Theory and composition courses have an unprece- 
dented opportunity to shake off the bonds of formalism 
and do vital service in encouraging students to write 
music true to the life of the times: a Victory Corps 
song; topical songs, serious or satirical, absurd or 
sublime; songs of patriotic or commemorative nature, 
etc. Many students other than those enrolled in compo- 
sition classes can be provided with needed emotional 
release and a challenging medium of expression through 
writing words for songs and, in many cases, with a little 
encouragement, both words and melody. Harmonization 
of melodies thus written offers another challenge to stu- 
dents who, without the incentive of the war, the emo- 
tional urge to do something about it, the demand for 
self-expression—call it what you will—would perhaps 
never know the fascination afforded in the field of crea- 
tive music. 

Music history and appreciation courses can hardly 
disregard the fact that high-school boys and girls, along 
with everyone else, are living through a period that will 
doubtless go down in history as one of the most momen- 
tous in recorded time. The natural questions of the 
times should not be overlooked in class work: “What 
are we feeling and undergoing? What are our prob- 
lems—are they similar to those felt and faced by peoples 
one, five, or ten centuries ago? What can we find in 
music that will tell us the answer?” 





TYPICAL VICTORY CORPS ACTIVITIES 


The following paragraphs briefly describe only a few 
of the typital “Music in the Victory Corps” programs 
which are under way in Victory Corps schools through- 
out the country: 


In one state all of the bands, orchestras, and choruses have 
organized a program by special proclamation of the Governor 
and under the supervision of the State Department of Education 
which includes a series of eight Victory Concerts, the admission 
to the concerts being the purchase of war stamps and bonds. 
More than $4,000,000 has been raised in this state at the time 
these lines are written. 

All over the country community sings are being held on more 
or less regular schedules. One town in a border state has a 
community song fest every Sunday afternoon in the high-school 
auditorium, with the members of the high-school alumni choir 
as “spark plugs,” or starters, scattered through the audience. 
Almost the entire student body is called on for special service in 
one way or another in these community assemblies. Students set 
up the stage, arrange chairs, place the flags, and act as ushers. 
A student presides as master of ceremonies. The town being 
near the border, many Canadians attend and are given special 
courtesies as guests. The local newspaper codperates with 
feature articles and news stories. Local adult song leaders take 
part. The radio stations broadcast portions of the programs, 
including some of the special features which are a part of each 
program. General singing by the audience is always a major 
feature, no matter what “star” contributions are included. 


Because the local high-school band appears so often at the 
local theatre in connection with civic events in a city in one of 
our Southern states, arrangements have been made for the 
installation of a special collapsible stage to accommodate the band. 


The school and home contact is being maintained and encour- 
aged in one of our large cities through a program in both the 
elementary schools and high schools, whereby the students are 
undertaking a campaign to teach their parents at home the songs 
they learn at school. 


Another town has organized a Victory Symphony Orchestra 
which, together with the Community Victory Chorus, is giving 
joint benefit concerts to provide funds for kits for service men. 
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State-wide and city-wide school efforts are being made in 
connection with Victory Corps songs. One state has already 
selected its Victory Corps song, and copies of the song, arranged 
for instrumental groups and choruses, are on hand in every high 
school in the state. Other states have organization plans under 
way for securing Victory Corps songs—the songs to be composed 
by the students. 

Excellent examples of correlation between the music depart- 
ment and the other departments of the schools have been re- 
ported. One city has organized all physical-education classes— 
including both boys and girls—into military marching platoons. 
The school band provides music for the marching drills. Re- 
cently the entire school marched in a high-school Victory Parade 
headed by the band. 

Another town reports codperation between the physical-edu- 
cation and music departments of the schools and the Office of 
Civilian Defense in planning “Neighborhood Music Nights” as- 
sembly programs. 

A list of “must” songs, including folk songs, patriotic songs, 
humorous songs, etc., is in all the schools of one of the largest 
cities in the country, and several schools in this city have already 
reported 100 per cent participation in community singing, students 
of these schools even leading group singing in the elementary 
schools. 

Many schools have arrangements whereby the bands are 
separated into three or four units of thirty or forty members 
each with regular schedules in connection with the departure of 
draftees. In one small industrial city in the Middle West the 
high-school band, in three “service units,” is constantly on call, 
as are the orchestral and choral groups. Send-off concerts at 
the railroad and bus stations are played at all hours—sometimes 
as early as 4:00 a.m. On a main east-west rail artery, the city 
is a division point through which many thousands of troops 
pass, and every available opportunity is utilized to meet their 
trains with music. 

An Eastern city reports continuous codperation between drama 
and speech departments and the music department in presenting 
the Victory Corps program to the entire school. 

Another Midwestern high-school band, by use of the small- 
unit plan, has been able to participate in some fifty local patri- 
otic events and has played well toward one hundred send-ofis for 
contingents of camp-bound recruits since Nevember 1940. Within 
one week the band played (1) at the dedication of an Army- 
Navy E Flag at a local plant, (2) at the presentation of an S 
Flag awarded to the county for going over the top in the scrap 
drive, (3) for a U.S.O. community sing, and (4) for two 
basketball games, where singing was also introduced. 


II. 


Music in the Preinduction Program 
of the Victory Corps 


The high-school music department should add to its 
curriculum courses directly related to preinduction which 
will enable students to adapt their music training : 

(1) To develop the ability to sing and lead others to sing. 
The songs should be the type the soldiers like to sing. 

(2) To play the informal instruments, especially the pocket 
variety. This should include instruction on the harmonica, 
ocarina, and other similar instruments. 


Such courses will be an invaluable contribution to the 
music program in the armed services. 

Scattered throughout the world, our armed forces 
naturally are in many places where the regular musical 
instruments and music materials are not available or 
practicable, and for this reason singing and the playing 
of the informal type of instrument, such as the fretted 
and pocket varieties, are of tremendous assistance—if 
the men know how to play these instruments, and if they 
have a good repertory of songs to play and sing. 

Music advisors of the Army have stressed the need for 
training—which is easily provided—that will familiarize 
the student with the informal instruments—fretted in- 
struments, tonettes, ocarinas, harmonicas, etc. Special 
stress is placed on the so-called pocket instruments, for 
obvious reasons. Perhaps it is unnecessary to call at- 
tention to the fact that here is a definite responsibility 
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for the music teacher—not just to acquaint the students 
with the folk instruments of the types referred to, but 
to develop understanding attitudes. No deviation from 
established musical standards is intended—no change in 
the relative status of the instruments which are especial- 
ly suitable for recreational purposes (many of which we 
recognize as “preparatory” instruments for young chil- 
dren). But, if music is to serve its full purpose in this 
war—or in any period, for that matter—our students 
must have a common-sense attitude which will make 
them readily adaptable to situations, to needs, and to op- 
portunities where music is concerned. And we must 
develop, along with this sound attitude on the part of the 
individual student, the spirit of self-confidence, of ini- 
tiative and leadership in the whole music group—ele- 
ments which are too often submerged in the intensive 
efforts required by the teacher-conducted bands, orches- 
tras, and choruses of superior performing ability. 

With the express understanding that these preinduc- 
tion activities supplement rather than supplant the regu- 
lar program of music education, the preinduction pro- 
gram should: 





(1) Teach a sizable repertory of songs which can be sung 
solo or by groups any- and everywhere. 


(2) Develop starters or helpers who will serve as “spark 
plugs” in their respective groups. 

(3) Include plans for providing a sufficient number of pocket 
instruments for teaching purposes. 


(4) Teach the boys and girls a repertory of themes from 
overtures, symphonies, etc.—themes that they can hear inwardly 
or whistle and sing outwardly. 

In brief, students should have a sound basic music 
foundation that the Army or other war services can build 


upon quickly and effectively. 


IIT. 


Music as a Service Activity of the 
Victory Corps 


This involves the high school and its surrounding 
community. The cultural and recreational aspects of 
school, home, and community life should be kept as nearly 
normal as possible. There ought to be more, not less, of 
music and other forms of community activities which 
bring people together to share in congenial and friendly 
undertakings. Therefore, the school-community educa- 
tion program should include both active participation by 
the school music groups in community affairs and par- 
ticipation by the community in school affairs. Here 
again the initiative and leadership of the music leader 
are of paramount importance. Music teachers should: 

(1) Enlist for service in the local Defense Council. 

(2) Codperate in the development of community-wide singing 
programs, for instance by providing, through the local Defense 
Council, trained song leaders to assist block captains in develop- 
ing and carrying on a program of community singing in every 
block (senior members of choruses, bands, and orchestras can 
be coached for such assignments ). 

(3) Participate in patriotic ceremonies and rituals, and in 
induction programs. 

(4) Assist leaders of, local organizations and groups — re- 
ligious, civic, industrial, and the like—in developing and carrying 
on their special programs in behalf of the war effort. 

(5) Request pupils to tell their parents about the special 
programs carried on by the various government agencies over 
the radio and otherwise, so that the entire family may share a 
common interest in the school, community, and nation-wide war 
effort. 
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(6) Encourage members of bands, orchestras, and choruses in 
the development of home ensembles in which parents and stu- 
dents may participate, using, among other things, the list of 
suggested songs on page 13. 

(7) Coéperate with radio stations in planning and carrying on 
“friendly radio sings.” Have a studio workshop group, ineluding 
singers and good song leaders. Use some of the songs from 
the cumulative list referred to directly above. Have pupils in- 
terest their families and friends in forming home groups to par- 
ticipate in the sings. 

(8) Provide trained small-ensemble groups—‘“mobile units” 
of the band, orchestra, and chorus—to participate in all types of 
community programs, including church services, Sunday-school 
meetings, etc. 

(9) Provide cornetists and trumpeters to play the conven- 
tional bugle calls when needed for community events. 

(10) Provide members of the marching band to instruct 
civilian defense units and members of the home guard in the 
fundamentals of formal drill. 


(11) Take responsibility for leadership, or for providing 
leadership where none exists, and codperate wherever possible 
with other leaders by becoming a participant in their programs 
or activities. 

The alert music teacher will find, in codperation with 
his administrator and fellow teachers, many variations 
and additions to the foregoing suggestions. It is clear, 
however, that the general music program, the special 
groups, and the service activities of the special groups 
have important contributions to make in the Victory 
Corps program, and that they are of assistance in de- 
veloping the will, the spirit, and the purpose of our 
students in understanding the important contributions 
which they, the students, are called upon to make, 
whether in the armed forces or on the home front. 


Selected List of Publications 


1. Handbook on Education and the War. A comprehensive hand 
book based on the proceedings of the National Institute on 
Education and the War, held in Washington, August 25-31, 
1942, under the sponsorship of the U. S. Office of Education 
Wartime Commission. Includes “A Wartime Program for Art, 
Music, and Radio in the Schools and in School Service to the 
Community,” among the reports of the symposiums held on 
twenty-six acute wartime educational issues. Published by the 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 1945. 344 pp. 
55e. Order from Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


2. The Music Educatore and Music Students of the United States 
in the Schools at War Program. Published for the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference and its affiliated organizations by the 
Education Section, War Savings Staff, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, September 1942. Obtainable from the Music Educators 
National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 6 pp. 
Mimeographed. Free. 


3. Wartime Handbook for Education. A booklet designed to answer 
the question “What are teachers asking, or what ought they to 
be asking, about their local war effort?’ Published by the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 1943. 63 pp. 15c. 


4. 4 Handbook of War Savings School Assembly Programs. A 
booklet telling how to promote school war savings programs 
through plays, pageants, rallies, concerts, radio programs, etc., 
with suggestions for writing original scripts and lists of pub- 
lished program material, government and nongovernment, and 
the seripts of five tested war savings plays. Obtainable from 
the State War Savings Administrator of each state. 7S pp. 
Free. Only one copy to a school. 


5. The Wartime Proyram in Action. Reports of and supplements 
to announcements broadcast on the “Music for Victory” section 
of the C.B.S. School of the Air of the Americas programs 
“Musie on a Holiday—Music for Victory,” given in coéperation 
with the Music Educators National Conference. In the Novem- 
ber-December 10942, January, February-March, April, and May- 
June 1943 issues of the Music Educators Journal, official maga- 
zine of the Musie Educaters National Conference (see No. 2). 


6. A Preinduction Program in Music, by Capt. Harold Bachman, 
Music Advisor of the Sixth Service Command. Article in the 
April 15, 1943, issue of Education for Victory, official biweekly 
magazine of the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 5c 


7. The Little Rock Plan, by L. Bruce Jones. Article describing 
the Headquarters Staff Service Division developed in the Little 
Rock, Ark., Hich-School Victory Corps. Article in the January 
1943 issue of the Music Educators Journal (see No. 5). 25e. 


8S. The War-Serrice School Musician Plan. Informational item 
describing the system of special awards developed in the Elkhart. 
Ind., High-School Victory Corps, in the February-March 1945 
issue of the Music Educators Journal (see No. 5). 25e. 


9. Music in the National Effort. A pamphlet containing sugges- 
tions regarding music in the community, the school, and in- 
dustry, as well as lists of patriotic and other characteristic 
musie of the United States, instrumental and vocal, and oper- 
ettas and pageants. Published by the Radio Branch, Bureau 
of Public Relations, War Department, in coéperation with the 
Musie Educators National Conference, March 1942. 8 pp. Free. 
Obtainable from the M.E.N.C. (see No. 2). 

10. The Education of Free Men in American Democracy. A _ book 
prepared for the Educational Policies Commission by George S. 
Counts. Published by the Educational Policies Commission, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C., 1941. 115 pp. 50e. 
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11. Free Men—The Drama of Democracy. A musicodramatie seript 
adapted by the Music Educators National Conference from the 
above book for school presentation. Published by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission (see No. 10), Mareh 1942. 23 pp. 
Sample copy free; in quantities for production purposes or 
classroom use, 10¢ ea. Also available, from the M.E.N.C. (see 
No. 2), is a production manual by Ernest Hares for use in con- 
junction with the script. 16 pp. Mimeographed. 10c. 


12. The Code for the National Anthem of the United States. A 
leaflet including a reproduction of the A-flat Service Version 
of The Star-Spangled Banner. Published for the National 
Anthem Committee by the Music Educators Nat’l Conference (see 
No. 2), July 1942. Sample copy free; quantity prices on request. 

13. Music of the United Nations. A partial list of national anthems 
and hymns, folk songs and dances, characteristic or otherwise 
representative music. Published by the Music Educators 
National Conference (see No. 2), June 1942. 18 pp. Mimeo- 
graphed. 10c. 

14. Latin American Music. A bulletin listing the musie published 
in connection with the Editorial Project of the Musie Division, 
Pan Ameri¢an Union, as of August 1, 1942; other Latin- 
American music published in the United States (selected) ; and 
pertinent books and other publications. Published by the Music 
Division, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., June 1942. 
8 pp. Mimeographed. Free. 

15. Selected List of Latin American Books and References in 
Planning Fiestas. Published by the Musie Division, Pan Ameri- 
ean Union, Washington, D. C., 1942. 10 pp. Mimeographed. 
Free. 

16. Bibliography of Latin American Folk Music, compiled by Gilbert 
Chase. 141 pp., 4°. Washington, D. C.: Library of Congress, 
Division of Music, 1942. Free. 

17. Catalog of Phonograph Records: Selected Titles from the Archive 
of American Folk Song, Issued to January 1943. A list of folk- 
song recordings from the collection in the Library of Congress 
recently made available to the public in pressings on shellae and 
on a sales basis. Published by the Division of Music, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C., February 1943. 18 pp. Free. 

18. 1943 Manual of the National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal 

issociations. Contains graded music lists for band, orchestra, 

chorus (mixed, male, and female), instrumental and vocal small 
ensembles, instrumental and vocal soloists. Also contains, in 
addition to general information concerning school music com- 

petition-festivals, much other valuable information, including a 

selected list of Latin-American music and various writings on 

the subject published in the United States, the Code for the 

National Anthem of the United States with a facsimile of the 

Service Version in A-flat, a comprehensive list of music pu! 

lishers, ete. Published by the National School Band, Orchestra, 

and Vocal Associations, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 136 

pp. $1.00. 

Hiow to Care for Your Instrument. A complete treatise on upkeep 

and repair of all wind and percussion instruments. Illustrated. 

Published by C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Ind., August 1942. 

36 pp. 10¢e. 


— 


20. Selmer Band Instrument Repairing Manual, by Erick D. Brand, 
Published by H. & A. Selmer Ine., Elkhart, Ind., 1942. 177 pp 
$3.00, 

21. Teacher Aids in Music Education: Music Education Research 
Council Leaflets. Leaflets covering various subjects pertaining 
to musie teaching in elementary school and junior and senior 
high school, and to general problems in musie education. Each 
leaflet includes a bibliography. Published by the Music Educa 
tors National Conference (see No. 2). Mimeographed. 10¢ ea. 
List of titles on request. 
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Say It with Music 


INA M. DAVIDS 


HE WORE a new Easter bonnet, and she danced back 
S and forth on the grass plot, singing. It was a gay, 
contented tune, fitting exactly her mood of the moment. 
No one had ever heard it before. Neither had she. Yes, 
a naive little composer, but quite authentic. 

If this is composing, we have heard it being done many 
times—if we have cared and stopped to listen. We 
have done it ourselves as we have worked or played. 
Mothers are particularly good composers of lullabies, 
and fathers are fairly good at work songs. There is 
really a vast amount of latent creative musical ability 
wasted because much of it is never discovered, or, if 
recognized, is finally lost because of lack of direction or 
proper guidance. Most grownups would retire imme- 
diately into their shells if you were to mention their 
creative musical gifts, and would resolve inwardly to 
be more careful where they sang their songs in the 
future. Or they might tell you that it was silly to think 
of doing anything about music at their time of life. 
They. would go on making up their tunes, however, after 
you had left. 

With children, though, it is different. They are ad- 
venturous. They have the energy and enthusiasm for 
experiment. They have few inhibitions, and, best of 
all, they have ideas. With them the stage is all set and 
ready for the action. It is here that the interested music 
teacher should enter upon the scene. The time has come 
to draw the curtain and let the drama of creative ex- 
pression unfold itself—as it will. 

Experience has proved that original musical expres- 
sion is not something mystical and set aside for a spe- 
cially endowed few in the sacred inner circle. Teachers 
have been convinced that opportunities for musical ex- 
pression may democratically be put within the reach of 
all. View music as a language and its case is simplified. 
All children have been taught to express themselves in 
their mother tongue, although we know that not every 
child will become a poet or a novelist. Again, although 
it is not expected that every child will become an artist, 
he is given paints or modeling clay at an early age. Or 





he weaves on his loom some colorful design out of his 
own imagination to beautify the useful article he is mak- 
ing. The modern teacher must view music creation as 
simply another avenue of expression which should be 
opened for all children to explore. They will not all 
become composers, but they will express themselves for 
their own amusement or satisfaction, and there will be 
times when we will be amazed at the results. 
Fortunately for the musical future of America, many 
teachers are taking the time to find out how to direct 
their pupils, and are getting help and encouragement 
from our school music authorities who have organized 
workshops and given individuals all possible aid. Chil- 
dren are setting their poems to music. They are com- 
posing music for their plays. The teacher may write 
down what the younger children sing. Older children 
are learning to write down their own music. Perhaps 
it is a “community” project, and the whole class takes 
part in the writing. So, teachers with the vision, the 
experimental urge, and the persistence necessary have 
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achieved results which must offer conclusive proof to 
any who may still remain skeptically minded. 

So it happened that there were those in our city who 
hailed the Victory Corps song idea with delight. What 
motivation for creative work! Patriotic song writing 
held sway, and many were the songs handed in to the 
committee by youthful enthusiasts who hoped that their 
attempts would contribute something toward building 
morale and aiding the war effort. As was to be ex- 
pected in this rather pretentious project, the resulting 
songs came from junior and senior high schools; par- 
ticularly from the latter, where organized classes in 
harmony prevail, although in some schools, special Vic- 
tory Corps classes were organized in which various 
phases of the work that music could do in the wartime 
situation were emphasized. The following account re- 
fers to the manner in which the project was handled at 
Los Angeles High School, although similar procedure 
may have been followed elsewhere in the city. Those 
participating were second-, third-, and fourth-term har- 
mony students ranging from fifteen to seventeen years 
of age, and the work was done as part of the regular 
harmony course. 

We began thinking about the matter during the last 
weeks of the fall semester. We discussed the Victory 
Corps movement. We talked of the need for good 
songs to aid the plan, and the part they might take in 
making the words “save,” “serve,” and “conserve” more 
meaningful. We could have started then to write our 
music, but the problem of getting suitable lyrics loomed 
in front of us. We preferred to use original words, 
which also were to be written by students. A few 
music students wanted to write their own, but most 
could not seem to get the poetic inspiration. So, at this 
point, it seemed logical to enlist the English department 
in the project, and it graciously and gladly agreed to 
help. 

Although we had been given until March 1 to complete 
our contributions, it was well that we began when we 
did, for in February came the new spring semester with 
its consequent changes and organization of new classes, 
and the time proved all too short. As the poems were 
submitted, they were read to the harmony students, who 
made their own selections. Sometimes the students 
suggested changes and revisions, but finally we were 
ready to begin with the music itself. We spent about 
five weeks in the actual song-composition work. 

While waiting for the poems to materialize, we had 


music education program is that of creative 

music activity, in connection with which 
certain projects have been undertaken in co- 
operation with the Treasury Department and the 
Office of Education. This article is one of a series 
being provided for the Journal by the Creative 
Song-writing Committee, of which Bertha W. 
Bailey is chairman. In the next issue the com- 
mittee will supply its second report on examples 
of creative work submitted recently in connection 
with the Treasury Department and Office of Edu- 
cation projects. 


O*= of the major current developments of the 
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studied some published songs to discover the attributes 
of good songs in the light of the purposes for which 
they were intended. Songs written to be sung in cam- 
paigns for stimulating bond buying and for propagating 
the ideas of saving and serving must have certain char- 
acteristics. Those written to stimulate faith and patri- 
otic fervor must have these qualities inherently built into 
their structures. Then, too, the fact that songs of this 
general type will be sung in public assemblies must 
guide the composer. They must be easy to learn, which 
means a practical range, smoothness of progressions, 
balance of form, some repetition, enough variety to be 
interesting, a climax, and, above all, proper spirit. Al- 
together, a difficult assignment. 

After the student had decided the 
would use, he made a careful study of it as to its type 
and its possibilities, and as to the type of music that 
would best suit it. The words were analyzed for im- 
portant ideas so that these would be placed in important 
positions in the musical setting, and the climaxes were 
decided upon. In the next place, careful consideration 
was given to the question of the most suitable meter, and 
then a rhythmic plan was made before putting anything 
on the staff. Such details as the effect of dotted notes 
as contrasted with even, or whether to syncopate or not, 
were considered. When reasonably sure of these essen- 
tials, the harmonic scheme was planned. There was 
much room here for discussion of the emotional nature 
of harmonic materials; where and why modulations 
should be made or chord alterations used, the need for 
variety or change of color being governed by the sense 
of the words. There was opportunity, too, for the stu- 
dent to discover for himself how to achieve certain 
necessary effects, even if the means for such effects 
had not as yet been studied in his regular harmony 
Melodies, also, came in for their share of at- 
What melodic line would best suit the words? 
Should it be active, 


upon poem he 


work. 
tention. 
How should it lead to the climax? 
with skips, or take a calmer course? 
Such planning as described above may appear to be 
too restricted. But several points have to be consid- 
ered in this connection. In the first place a method 
must be used that will take care of all students, the 
average as well as the very talented. The very talented 
may not need to follow all these details in order, but 
may succeed in producing a beautiful ensemble of all 
these points by intuitional method of his own. 
The average student, however, needs something definite 
to follow, and if he plans carefully, he will be sure of 
some result. If left to his own devices, a student may 
say, “I worked for two hours last night and didn’t get 
anything down.” This can mean only one thing. He 
sat at the piano without a plan, trying out many ideas, 
but putting nothing down on paper, and then forgot the 
good ideas he may have had, when he finally tried to 
write. It is better to have a plan and to write something 
down in black and white, even if it is changed subse- 
quently many times. The first idea doesn’t have to be 
embodied in the finished product, and the student feels 
encouraged because he has something to show for the 
time he has spent. In the second place, songs of the 
character of those under discussion are more restricted 
in type than art songs of freer form and therefore will 


some 


need, perhaps, more careful planning. 
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When the students are writing original compositions, 
every opportunity must be grasped to tie up such work 
with the problems being studied in the regular harmony 
work. It is this work in original expression which makes 
meaningful to the student, many times, what he has 
been learning “out of the book.” Suppose he has to 
lead from one section of his song to another, changing 
key in the transition. Perhaps the very principle he 
has just had in an exercise will now come to his rescue. 
The words of a certain section may call for a change 
in musical coloring. The drill he may have been having 
on secondary chords or on chromatic alterations will now 
take on added value for him, and he will appreciate his 
newly learned technique. 

The best results will come from students who have 
been carefully brought up, musically speaking, on a 
rich background of ear training; recognition and writ- 
ing of rhythmic and melodic patterns; aural analysis 
emphasizing cadence and patterns in relation to form; 
harmonic recognition and analysis; scanning of melodies 
and quick harmonic planning; simple improvisation at 
the piano or vocally, using planned rhythmic and _ har- 
monic patterns; singing of problems to test tone think- 
ing ; and much class participation in part singing of given 
chord progressions. All this work is essential in de- 
veloping musical perception. Also, from the beginning 
of harmonic study there should be much writing of orig- 
inal melodies involving each new problem studied, al- 
ways planning carefully the rhythmic and harmonic 
structures. The principle shold be firmly established 
that melody and harmony are inseparable, and any idea 
that a melody can be written first and harmonized after- 
ward should not be tolerated. At first, in order to de- 
velop a sense of the harmonic outline, it is helpful to 
play, sing, arid write melodies built along chord lines 
only. Figuration by means of bytones may be intro- 
duced later as a second step, adding this to chordwise 
melodies to give character and interest to the melodic 
line. Early in the harmony course the setting té music 
of simple couplets, resulting in eight-measure melodies, 
can be attempted. 

All the suggestions as to the procedure in writing the 
Victory Corps songs can be applied to more simple 
problems. It is interesting to the students to put sev- 
eral verses of contrasting character on the board, and 
let each student choose one, kecping his choice a secret, 
and set it to music. After the settings have been com- 
pleted, play the various ones and let the class guess 
which verse the composer has chosen. If the class 
guesses correctly, the writer feels highly complimented, 
for he sees then that he has succeeded in making his 
music truly express the spirit of the words. Sometimes 
the work of first-term harmony students can be given a 
place on a program of original compositions, by having 
‘one-minute songs” presented -- 
all bearing, per- 
always feel that 


‘ 


a group of so-called 
short settings of meaningful couplets, 
haps, on a central theme. Students 
their efforts have been worth while if a public hearing 
of them is possible. If the above type of training has 
been given, students will appryach the larger problem, 
such as the writing of the Vittory Corps songs, with 
optimism. : 


The time taken in the actual writing of the Victory 


Corps songs was, as stated before, approximately five 
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weeks. Time must be allowed for teacher correction 
and student revision, and for class discussion and criti- 
cism. That the project may be of the greatest educa- 
tional value, all must follow the progress of the work of 
individuals and be able upon occasion to offer sound 
constructive criticism. Careful planning of assignments 
is necessary. It is practical to give the students per- 
haps three days to work on their originals at home, then 
to collect the work and make corrections, while the stu- 
dents in the meantime work in class on regular harmonic 
problems which have been planned for this period. 
When the compositions are handed back to the stu- 
dents, the class as a whole may hear the work and offer 
suggestions and criticism. Then individual help has to 
be given, which takes a great deal of time. Other work 
has to be provided—work that can be done in class—so 
that all may be busy while the instructor is working with 
some particular individual. Homework from the text 
may be given for the days when the teacher has the 
compositions in her charge for correction. It is essen- 
tial that class organization be kept running smoothly. 
At times the teacher may feel that things are moving 
very slowly, but experience has shown that creative work 
cannot be hurried. 

The writing of our Victory Corps songs suggested an- 
other idea. Why not continue to express the present- 
day situation in musical terms? Why not enlarge our 
subject matter to include the objective world of reality 
in which we move and have our daily contacts? Why 
not delve into the subjective world of our own feelings 
and let music express what our words could not? Deep 
water, perhaps? Yes, but our chililren are thinking and 
feeling deeply today. Beneath a cheerful smile or a 
nonchalant air is hidden, perhaps, a serious problem. A 
load too heavy for young shoulders, brought about by 
changing home conditions, or a loss of that feeling of 
security so necessary to mental poise, may be clouding 
the child’s horizon. Why not let his musical expression 
be, perhaps, his outlet and relief? And so the second 
part of our program was launched. 

At first the idea was presented to the same students 
who had written the songs. But, seeing the interest 
which the subject immediately generated, and having 
observed signs of creative ability among the first-term 
harmony students, we gave them the opportunity, also. 
It was interesting to note that some of the most prom- 
ising results came from these beginners. We began with 
a period of “incubation,” during which time minds were 
considering the idea. We had class discussions as to 
what prospective titles might be. We had the black- 
board lined with these in a few minutes—Conflict, Faith, 
Justice, Peace, Industry, Recreation, and others. We 
discussed the means to the end. The students were told 
that they could write in any manner they chose—even 
disregarding all rules, if that proved to be necessary to 
express their ideas. The one requirement was that those 
ideas must be expressed. The music must definitely 
say something. They smiled. Their eyes shone. “May 
we do anything we want?” they asked, incredulously. 
Yes, anything. After all, we decided, a tonic chord 
wouldn’t represent a bursting bomb very successfully. 

And then the fun began. It had seemed that plenty of 
titles already had been suggested, but when the work 
began to come in, the most amazing variety of subject 
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matter was presented. Entirely original ideas began 
to take shape—ideas which showed deep, clear thinking, 
and insight into human emotions. One student wrote a 
whole series of events since the end of World War I. 
Beginning his composition with a regular perfect cad- 
ence significant of the closing of one war, he proceeded 
with a rather formal folk-like passage to show the re- 
turn to normal living. The regular rhythm of this pas- 
sage was interrupted with hints and rumors of another 
conflict. The melodic figures of the first passage were 
inverted and slightly changed, indicative of the change 
coming into the manner of the people’s thinking. The 
war approached America with dissonant, ugly strides and 
finally crashed in all its fury. Here, no chord combina- 
tion seeming adequate to express this horror, the student 
wrote the first and last notes only and played all the 
other intervening tones with a flat hand. Without re- 
alizing it, he had discovered a “tone cluster” and had 
found a good use for it. 

Then we had happy-go-lucky prewar America, rep- 
resented by a bit of real boogie-woogie, interrupted after 
a time by the stern reality of the war, the music here 
turning into a much more sober vein, almost a blues. 
Another student contrasted the tin soldiers of a child’s 
toybox with the marching of real soldiers, stern and de- 
termined. Again, there was pictured a most realistic 
battle scene with the “March of the Tanks” as its 
climax—regular in rhythm, but most irregular in har- 
monization; needless to say, the town was left deso- 
lated and dead. Then there was the airplane taking off 
and the feeling of exultation as the pilot soared through 
space, this being represented by a joyous waltz episode ; 
there was a downward cascade of dissonance as his re- 
leased bomb found its target, and then his safe return 
home on the waltz theme. Neither did the students 
forget the soldier on the field or in camp, for we had 
two versions of a soldier's dream of home. One of 
these began in a vague Debussy-like fashion—the coming 
of the soldier’s dream-filled slumber—then progressed 
to the dream itself, which proved to be the dream of a 
dance at home. 

One group of compositions dealt with America at 
work. There was the raw material—crude, dissonant, 
and ugly—being refined into shape for an airplane body 
or a shining gun barrel, the harsh music emerging into 
serene formal beauty to give the desired picture. An- 
other picture was that of a factory with stamping ma- 
chines, buzz saws, riveters, and busy people ; the whistle 
blew, and the weary ones took time out for lunch —a 
musical interlude, entirely orthodox, with formal dignity 
as contrasted with the conflicting dissonances of the 
factory itself. A “Dance of the Gremlins’ proved to be 
an original and cleverly expressed idea. 

Then there were pictures of the conquered peoples. 
The despair of a “Dirge” was very real. Another “Story 
of the Conquered People” began with a folk dance that 
later turned into a funeral march through change in 
tempo, register, and harmonization, involving, in the 
process, the distorted theme of a national anthem. We 
also had the end of the war and the return to normal 
living. One composition pictured a stunned and disor- 
ganized people—represented by vague harmonies and 
bits of wandering, exotic scales—coming back to nor- 
a regular, orthodox theme of energy and de- 
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termination. 
an “Ave Maria’; and peace, by another, with chimes of 
bells and a melodic episode reminiscent of Liszt. 
“Justice” was there with measured steps and a feeling 
of certainty in strong, dignified chord progressions and 
steady rhythm. The Allied Nations were represented 
with themes from China, Russia, and England united 
happily with our own; and Spanish rhythms introduced 


Faith was represented by one student with 


our good neighbors to the south. 

[f any justification was needed for the project, it was 
found in the amazing and continued interest it engen- 
dered. The classes could hardly wait to hear what their 
members had written. There was a discussion as to 
how the numbers should be presented to the class. Some 
felt that the students should try to guess the titles. 
Others thought the pieces should be explained first. It 
was finally decided that each composer should do as he 
liked in the matter. Some, therefore, made lengthy 
explanations, while others played their compositions 
without comment, and enjoyed immensely the discus- 
sions which followed. Students stayed after school to 
hear works that we didn’t have time to play in class, 
and there was always a crowd around the piano before 
the bell called the class to order at the beginning of the 
period. 

It was stimulating to see the generosity of the stu- 
dents in awarding praise, and to see the careful thought 
that went into their constructive criticism. The “Dance 
of the Gremlins” was not nearly dissonant enough, at 
first, to suit them. They kept telling the composer to 
make the chords “worse” and to put the piece into a 
lower register, for were not the Gremlins naughty and 
unpleasant sprites? Another student was told that he 
had too many ideas in one composition — enough, in 
fact, for several compositions—and that the result was 
The bell effects in the “Peace” scene were 
pronounced “Good!” and the class insisted on having 
the composer explain how they were achieved. There 
“Let me take mine 


confusing. 


was also constructive self-criticism: 
home again tonight. I think I can make it better,” or 
“T haven't put it all down correctly, but let me see what 
| can do before you help me with it,” or, optimistically, 
“T think mine’s going to be good!” When learning that 
some of the compositions were going to be used to 
illustrate a talk student insisted on 
staying after school to give a lesson to the performer on 


about music, one 
how to play his composition. 
Sometimes it for the teacher to stand aside 
and let the class be critic. Ask the class, “What do you 
think about it?” and, if necessary, have the piece played 
again and again to bring out certain points. Lead the 
students to find something good in the work, if possible, 


is hard 


and build from that. Never accept “It's good,” or “{ 
don’t like it.” Such opinions are of no value unless 
backed up by reasons. Make,the students be specific 
and know why they feel as they do. The composer may 
be told, “You have heard the criticisms” Think about 
them and see if you wish to make th® changes sug- 
gested.” In all probability the changes will be made. 
Sometimes a student will say, “!’m stuck. 1 don* know 
what to do next.” And the tgacher will counter with, 
“What is your idea? What d&you wank to say ?” 
boy said proudly before class, “Mine's all done except 
the expression marks. I'll wait until | come to class 
and you can help me put them sn.” But when he came 
to class, there were books of ene music available for 

out how to put in the 


One 


his examination, and he foun 
signs and directions himself. } 

Sometimes a student with little experience will be 
able to play what he wants but’ will not be able to write 
it down correctly. The student in this case should be 
made to analyze his own playing, counting aloud to dis- 
cover accents, the number and kind of notes on each 
beat, and listening critically to the way the accompani- 
ment coincides with the melody. This can be made into 
a most valuable lesson in ear training for the student, 
if he is made to discover these things for himself. 

> 

To some, this excursion into free composition may 
seem too radical. The procedure was certainly far re- 
moved from that followed in writing the Victory Corps 
songs. However, it must be kept in mind that the ob- 
jectives were quite different in the two And 
again, the students amply demonstrated that they knew 
the value of formal writing and could use it when it 
suited their purpose. They disregarded conventional 
means only when they could no longer express them- 
selves through conventional channels—and we do not 
have to go far afield to find plenty of authority for this 
procedure among the ranks of the great ones. 

So try creative work, formal and informal both. Do 
not expect the remarkable from all. You will probably 
get this only from a few. But all will have tried, and 
that will be justification enough for the effort. All will 
have increased their appreciation of great music, be- 
cause they have tried, in a modest way, to create music 
themselves. All will listen to music more carefully be- 
cause they have learned some things to listen for in their 
analysis of great works. There will be more interest in 
the harmony class because the need of the technical 
equipment they acquire there will became more apparent 
to themselves. And there will be that deeper, inner 
satisfaction which creative expression and the sense of 
accomplishment always bring. 


cases. 


From the Treasury Department 


HE following letter, dated April 20 and addressed to President 
Lilla Belle Pitts, was received by the Conference from Roy D. 
Welch, consulting expert with the U. S. Treasury Department : 


“In the last few days I have been reviewing the several proj- 
ects undertaken last summer and fall in which the musical life of 
this country was invited to have a part in helping the Treasury 
in its task of financing the war. As you will recall, one of the 
first of these projects to be undertaken enlisted the codperation 
of the Music Educators National Conference. Upon your instruc- 
tions, Mr. Buttelman and Miss Vanett Lawler came to Washing- 
ton in August 1942 to put themselves and the resources of the 
Conference at the disposal of the Treasury. 


“In the months that have followed, I have watched with deep 
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interest and satisfaction the many occasions in which you, the 
executive secretaries, and the Conference have not only carried 
out the original intentions of the project, but have expanded it 
far beyond my capacity to plan. I have also from time to time 
been honored by invitations to speak at regional meetings of the 
Conference and thus had opportunity to see how carefully the 
various undertakings of the Conference have been planned and 
executed. 

“T am writing now to tell you that all that you and your as- 
sociates have done is greatly appreciated here. The War Savings 
Staff has been aware through reports from its field representatives 
of the extent and value of the contributions which the Conference 
has made. I trust that the Treasury may continue to enjoy this 
coéperation in the future.” 
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Thoughts on Music Education in Wartime 


LILLIAN 


OOKING FORWARD, it would seem fairly obvious that 
pe only the form and content of music education in 
tlie postwar period, but its very survival, will be deter- 
nfined by the values of music education in the present 
all the fine words — our 





crisis. Our philosophies 
niethods and materials are being tried “as in a refiner’s 
fire.’ Whatever we are now doing to make music func- 
tion as a humanity, a great and indispensable art, will 
come out as proven, precious gold. All the rest, our 
little professional foibles and vanities, our academic 
errors and selfish interests, will be the proven dross— 
and there probably will be quite a pile of it! If we 
believe in the continuity, the immortality of music, then 
postwar music education becomes no visionary scheme 
but a definite present activity. As with all postwar 
planning, the future of music education is being shaped 
today. It will not wait for happier times. 

In the midst of all the rationing and revaluing, it is 
encouraging to find that the reasons for a_ strong 
music-education program are still as valid as they were 
in the easy nineteen-twenties. Added to these peacetime 
reasons is the urgent need of music as an escape and a 
compensation for the ugliness and tension of wartime. 

Gearing a nation’s emotions to a war psychology is of 
necessity a brutalizing process. We are forced to train 
our young men to go out and kill other young men, to 
destroy property and leave desolation in their wake. 
Civilians too must be toughened. Political leaders, radio, 
the press and even commercial advertising are united in 
a deliberate and far-reaching war propaganda. Decent 
people—you and I—now rejoice to learn that fifteen 
thousand Japanese men have been killed, that beautiful 
Milan is in flames, and quaint and lovely Nuremberg is 
War has brought 





being blown up by block busters. 
about a complete reversal of our normal emotions. We 
older people can take it because, in our longer live., 
these war years are only a terrible incident. But what 
about the children caught up in this net of forced bru- 
talitv, the youngsters who hear and see and sense the 
violence and cannot rationalize it? 

Many of us remember the men who came home from 
the last war and how strangely unwilling they were to 
talk about it. We stay-at-homes had been emotionally 
shot to pieces and were still shuddering at the thought 
of all the death and destruction. And here were these 
men who had actually been through it, calmly taking up 
everyday affairs as if those horrors had never been. 
They seemed almost supernormal! But the explanation 
is simple. Like doctors and nurses trained to substitute 
intellectual for emotional response to suffering, these 
men had taken on a professional attitude toward their 
job of fighting. Necessity and activity had been their 
salvation; only unspent emotion is dangerous. 

Most of us grown people expect to be our sane selves 
again after this war is over. We shall have been too 
busy doing—and doing without—things to let the war 

Nore: This is the text of a paper written by Miss Baldwin for 


presentation at the North Central Music Educators Wartime Insti- 
tute, held in Cincinnati, March 26-29. 
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take complete possession of our feelings. But the little 
fellow who has no memories of other times for mental 
ballast, no safety valve of useful work, whose eager 
young mind, like a photographic plate, is exposed to im- 
pressions of a world gone mad, what emotional defenses 
has he? Only those which wise parents and teachers 
can provide for him. One of the best of these defenses 
is music. 

Music has always played a special part in wartime. 
The military march, the battle hymn, soldier songs, and, 
in our own time, even the propaganda song, all have 
their uses. But surely music education can sound the 
patriotic note without abandoning its hard-won stand- 
ards of musical taste. Children, now extra proud of 
America as the land of all the best, readily accept the 
idea of the best music as their birthright. As a small 
boy, praised for having walked to a children’s concert 
on a stormy morning, remarked, “Yes, but this is what 
we’re fighting for!” 

Now, as never before, children should be singing songs 
which express normal feelings about the good things 
that are always with us. Children should be dancing, 
satisfying restless growing bodies with rhythmic motion. 
And now, as never before, children should be listening 
to the great music which lifts the heart and fires the 
imagination ; listening and learning that there is another 
world not bound by maps and calendars, a world created 
by the great spirits of all times and nations. There they 
will find the ever beautiful Italy of St. Francis, of 
Palestrina and Michael Angelo—an Italy Mussolini never 
knew. There they will find the fine, true Germany 
of Albrecht Durer, Martin Luther, and the gentle 
Froebel, of Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms ; the Germany 
which was, is, and will be long after the name of Adolf 
Hitler is merely a hideous blot on a page of history. 


ae 

This is a time for greatness in music and in all who 
serve it. If we serve wisely and well, postwar music 
education will not need to regain lost ground or piece 
together a broken continuity. It will go forward, con- 
fident in the proved claim that music, the acknowledged 
ornament of peace, is also an emotional and _ spiritual 
defense in war, a comfort and inspiration to the indi- 
vidual and a link between nations. And in that post- 
war period, I like to think of a school music program 
which would concentrate the best of its thought, teach- 
ing, and budget on the first six years, which are the root 
and branch of the musical experience ; a program with a 
proud ambition to turn out a generation of intelligent 
musical amateurs, rather than one which tends to narrow 
at the top in its effort to produce near-professional per- 
formers. I should like to see a music program which 
magnifies the spirit and the joy without which music 
is only a complicated tonal puzzle ; and—most desirable 
of all—a program which makes music the important 
word—the noun rather than the adjective—proving that 
we have outgrown even our present title of music 
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*“TIKE MOST OTHER CITIES,” says Mayor Harry P. Cain, 
[Tacoma has numerous musical interests and organi- 
zations which are active in various fields, usually with- 
out any particular relation to one another. All of them 
have been ready to give of their time and talent in the 
war effort but participation heretofore has been limited 
to a relatively small proportion of the total musical re- 
sources of the community. Requests for talent to appear 
at military posts and on patriotic programs naturally 
were received by the larger and better-known groups 
and by the more prominent individual artists. Other 





N TACOMA, a “War Music Commission” under 
| the leadership of Mr. Louis Wersen, supervisor 

of music in the public schools, has demonstrated 
the effectiveness of using music as the vehicle by 
which the many branches of our war-stimulated 
and war-congested community machinery could 
be codrdinated into a single whole from the all- 
important position of community support. The 
War Council of Tacoma, representing nineteen 
different and distinct areas of community war 
effort, for more than a year had struggled with 
the problem of securing civilian interest and rec- 
ognition. The musicians and their War Music 
Commission offered, then, to provide the setting 
in which the total resources of our community- 
in-the-war could be presented in understandable 
terms to the entire City. “The Tacoma Victory 
Rally”’ resulted. . The Tacoma War Council is 
greatly indebted to the musicians of Tacoma for 
this major contribution to the herculean task of 
bringing the morale of a large defense city to a 
level of codrdinated interest and understanding. 
Music, as it always shall be, was the proper 
medium for drawing men of different apprecia- 
tions and varied interests together. Music pro- 
vided the channel through which our desire for | 
victory could be demonstrated on the home front. | 


[From a statement by the Rev. Harold L. Booch, | 
chairman of the Tacoma War Council. ] 





Tacoma’s Victory Rally 


G. WERSEN 










organizations and persons, less widely known but often 
as talented and certainly as willing, were overlooked.” 

Continuing the statement, prepared for this article, 
Mayor Cain writes in part: 

To marshal all musical resources of the city into a unified 
group through which all demands would be channeled, a central 
committee was conceived and formed. Letters were sent every 
civic, church, school, and independent music group in the city, 
and representatives from virtually all of them attended a meeting 
and organized the Tacoma War Music Commission as a unit of 
the Civilian War Council. 

The new musical co6drdinating agency went right to work. 
Within a week after the initial meeting, its executive committee 
had formulated plans for a city-wide Victory Rally, and the mass 
demonstration was staged a few weeks later. A 500-voice Vic- 
tory Chorus and a 100-piece Victory Orchestra was a repre- 
sentative cross-section of the city’s musical interests. Six thou- 
sand persons filled the State Armory auditorium to hear the 
program, and between selections were given a brief exposition of 
Tacoma’s entire civilian war endeavor. 

The Victory Rally not only proved to be a worth-while patri- 
otic demonstration in itself, but also afforded a medium for 
acquainting a large section of the public with the activities of 
their Civilian War Council. The rally also presented an occasion 
to give public recognition to the leaders and members of many 
Civilian Defense and Community War Services units. But more 
important perhaps was the welding together of the ofttimes di- 
verse musical interests of the city into a working whole, and the 
successful accomplishment of a common project. All who par- 
ticipated could feel they were making a tangible contribution to 
the home-front war effort. And all of them have the satisfaction 
of knowing that further opportunities to give of themselves will 
be forthcoming through their chosen leaders. 

There is every reason to believe that Tacoma’s War Music 
Commission will continue to fulfill its purpose and will draw the 
maximum value from our local music resources in meeting war- 
time demands. Its valuable services in its short but successful 
existence is another evidence that the war is teaching us much 
about how to get along with our fellow men. We are learning 
more about democracy while we are fighting for it. 

In these words Mayor Cain has described the incep- 
tion of the Tacoma War Music Commission. What 
now follows is a description in some detail of the work- 
ing arrangements of the Tacoma Victory Rally. These 
data are given here for what they are worth, with the 
thought that they might be of some service to other 
towns in planning similar events. 

Early in the year, civic leaders of our city began to 
look toward a more unified use of available talents and 


‘a means of codrdinating them for the ultimate enjoy- 


ment and appreciation of the entire community. To that 
end, Mayor Cain issued the invitation reproduced on 
this page to directors of all music groups in the city. 
An excellent number responded to this request and 
formed what was to be known as the Tacoma War 
Music Commission, the Executive Committee of which 
consisted of those directors best representing the larger 
musical areas of the city. The supervisor of public 
school music was chosen to serve as chairman of this 
committee. He was automatically assigned to member- 
ship in the Tacoma War Council, which body is made 
up of chairmen of all civilian protective units and com- 
munity service organizations. Individual committee 
members were in turn assigned to the chairmanship of 
the various subcommittees. The names of these com- 
mittees, with brief statements of their duties, follow: 


Talent Committee—To list, classify, and allocate talent to be 
supplied to the Civic Activities Committee and Service Men’s 
Activities Committee. Civic Activities Committee—To arrange 
special music events for participation in civic promotions such as 
the sale of war stamps and bonds, salvage campaigns, patriotic 
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VICTORY RALLY AT TACOMA 


Above, chorus, orchestra, military bands, and some of the 6,000 townsmen who sang for victory on April 4. 
Below, chorus and orchestra rehearse for the event under the raised stick of Conductor Wersen. 


demonstrations. Service Men's Activities Committee—To pro- 
vide musical entertainment for U.S.O. centers and Army camps; 
to conduct drives for donations of records, music, and used mu- 
sical instruments for the use of the men in the armed services. 
Music in Industry Committee—To promote music, vocal and 
instrumental, in the war production plants of the community, 
both as a form of recreation and to speed up the tempo of 
production. Publicity Committee—To submit all available public- 
ity materials to newspapers and radio stations for the publicizing 
of forthcoming civic music events. Song Leaders Committee— 
To help train and to provide song leaders for public meetings; 
to encourage service clubs, lodges, fraternal groups, and other 
organizations to feature rousing war songs with audience par- 
ticipation at their meetings. Music Composition Committee—To 
promote the song-writing project of the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment; to print or mimeograph for general use the best original 
patriotic songs submitted within a given period. 

The first consideration of the War Music Commis- 
sion was the type of activity which would best serve as 
a rallying point for future planning. After due consid- 
eration, a proposal was made to the War Council that 
a city-wide Victory Rally be held. The purpose of this 
rally was to be three-fold: (1) to afford an opportunity 
to welcome the many new families recently arrived in 
our city to work in the rapidly expanding war indus- 
tries; (2) to acquaint them, as well as the general 
public, with the many community accomplishments of 
individuals and groups engaged in the war effort, and 
at the same time to give public acknowledgment to those 
individuals and groups for their endeavors; and (3) to 
provide an opportunity to present a complimentary pro- 
gram of stirring and patriotic music to the public. 

It was the primary concern of the Committee that 
this be a truly city-wide, codperative venture, that ev- 
erybody, whether he had great or small talent, partici- 
pate. It appeared that this could best be accomplished 
by publicizing the plan and calling for volunteers to join 
in the formation of a large chorus and orchestra. The 
responsibility of recruiting members for these groups 
was assumed by the Talent Committee, which forthwith 
issued a call for volunteers. This call was in the form 
of a letter sent to the directors of all vocal and instru- 
mental groups in the city. To expedite action, vocal and 
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instrumental enrollment forms were sent with the letter, 
to be filled out by the directors with the name, address, 
and voice or instrument of each person in their groups 
requesting enrollment in the Victory Rally chorus 
or orchestra. [The JouRNAL will be glad to arrange 
with the author to supply copies of these forms, as well 
as of the post-card follow-ups and the instruction sheets 
given to all chorus and orchestra members, to readers 
desiring them; please enclosed a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope with request.] A copy of the letter to directors 
follows. 
TaAcoMA, WASH., March 1, 1943 

Mr. 


Director of 
Tacoma, Washington 


DEAR MR. : <A few days ago Mayor Cain 
met with a group of Tacoma musicians and presented to them a 
plan and a challenge in connection with the vital part music can 
and must play in the war effort. Music has a tremendous task lifting 
morale and adding impetus to the march toward ultimate victory. 
This task can only be accomplished through combined, consecrated, 
and concentrated action. 

Our first effort will be in the form of a mass musical demonstra- 
tion Sunday afternoon, April 4, 1943, in the Armory, and will 
consist of a Vietory Chorus of 500 voices drawn from every chorus, 
choir, and musical organization in Tacoma. There will be an 
orchestra of 100 pieces which will be recruited from the best of 
Tacoma’s instrumentalists. Other outstanding features will complete 
the program. The three chorus numbers will be: (1) Stout-hearted 
Ven, (2) I Am an American, and (3) Go Down, Moses, and will 
be accompanied by a mass orchestra. 

We know that you and every member of your organization will 
want to be a part of Tacoma’s Musical March to Victory, so Wwe 
are enclosing an enrollment form to be completed and returned to 
the Tacoma War Music Commission, Room 303, City Hall, at the 
very earliest date. Copies of the chorai music are available at Ted 
Brown Musie Company at a cost of 50c¢ per set. Please purchase 
the music immediately, so you can have preliminary rehearsals at 
your own practices. The massed chorus will complete the work in 
a combined rehearsal before the concert date. 

This is but the beginning of our work. It is all ‘or America: 
our only remuneration a patriotic satisfaction, our greatest return 
Safety and Freedom. 

TACOMA WAR MUsIc COMMISSION 
Erecutive Committee 


From its first small conception, the idea assumed 
larger and larger proportions until finally every music 
group of the city—choral as well as instrumental—the 
Army, the Navy, the Coast Guard, the uniformed youth 
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organizations—Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Sea Scouts and 
Girl Reserves —the American and _ allied 
units, the Civilian Defense Corps, and countless indi- 
viduals massed their talents for the presentation of one 
great tableau. A wholly unified spirit of codperation, a 
complete breakdown of barriers of jealousy and animos- 
ity—in fact a rebirth of kindliness, one to another— 
Tacoma’s 


Red Cross 


these were the supreme accomplishments of 
Victory Rally. 

The Executive Committee meanwhile had worked out 
program details. But having a program sketched out, 
we had to have facilities for its proper presentation. 
Because there funds upon which to draw, 
gratis contributions were an important factor in our plan- 
ning. The State Armory was the largest auditorium in 
the city, but it contained no seating facilities. A huge 
platform for the 500-voice chorus had to be erected; 
bleachers had to be borrowed and installed; chairs— 
thousands of them—had to be and trans- 
ported from all corners of the city. Yes, countless man- 
hours were necessary to our effort, but everybody 
helped—individuals, representatives of public mainte- 
nance groups, and labor organizations ; moving and stor- 
labor details were pro- 


were ho 


borrowed 


age companies donated trucks ; 
vided by the Police Department, which permitted trus- 
ties from the city jail to help. And finally all was in 
readiness. 

On Sunday afternoon, April 4, 6,000 people thrilled 
martial the Air Band as 
it marched five abreast down the center aisle of the 
State Armory auditorium, following just to the rear of 
the color guard bearing the first of the four Allied 
Nations flags to be presented in the pageant—the flag of 
China. In close succession other military bands es- 
corted the flags of the Netherlands, Russia, and Great 
Britain, playing the national anthem of each respective 
country during the presentation of its flag. As each 
bearer placed his flag in its standard, the 500 chorus 
members, banked tier upon tier on the great platform, 
waved bouquets of golden daffodils in salute. The whole 
was truly a colorful and impressive bit of pageantry. 


to the strains of Force 


Bands were dispersed two on each side of the stage, 
and all joined in playing The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever, as a color guard entered the far end of the audi- 
torium, bearing the flag of the United States. At its 
presentation, there sounded over the microphone the 
voice of the announcer—‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen, The 
Star-Spangled Banner”; the auditorium was darkened, 
a fluorescent spot played upon the Stars and Stripes, 
and the entire assemblage—the four military bands, the 
orchestra, the and the audience — all 
participated in the fervent playing and singing of our 
own National Anthem. Truly an inspiring experience 
and one that sent a warm glow through the heart of 


chorus, great 


everyone in attendance. 

Another stirring part of the rally program was the 
audience-participation songs led by the chorus and or- 
chestra. The numbers chosen for this were Onward, 
Christian Soldiers, The Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
Home on the Range, and God Bless America. It was 
indeed an impressive sight to see the enthusiasm with 
which everyone joined in the singing. 

Perhaps the climax of the entire program was reached 
in the performance of the massed chorus—volunteers 
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from practically every vocal organization in Tacoma— 
church choirs, choral organizations, junior- and senior- 
high-school music .departments—as well as professional 
artists and countless individuals who “just like to sing” — 
all performing, not as individuals or groups, but as a 
single unit—singing with beauty and feeling the three 
numbers indicated on the program. The swing of Stout- 
hearted Men, the deep pathos of Go Down, Moses, and 
the splendid lift and rhythm of J Am an American car- 
ried the listeners to still greater heights of enjoyment. 
What has just been written of the chorus was equally 
true of the orchestra which accompanied them—talented 
musicians from the many instrumental groups, as well 
as individual artists—all joined in the same fine spirit 





of cooperation. 

This splendid achievement was accomplished with but 
one rehearsal, and I should like to say that these com- 
bined groups were the most responsive that this conduc- 
tor has ever been privileged to direct, doubtless because 
they realized they were there for a definite purpose— 
that purpose to give wholeheartedly of their best. They 
were pleasing groups to look at, too: the men wore dark 
suits, white shirts, and dark four-in-hand ties; the 
women were dressed in dark skirts and white blouses. 
Each one wore a daffodil. 

Last, and perhaps the most stirring part of the pro- 
gram was the Pledge of Allegiance, spoken by the entire 
audience and led by the boys and girls of the uniformed 
youth groups. Every face was serious, every eye di- 
rected on the Colors, as each person fervently spoke the 
words of our country’s pledge of faith. 

To close, the massed bands swung into the National 
Emblem March, signaling the dispersal of the audience. 

It may be of interest to know that 10,000 daffodils 
were donated from our nationally famous bulb gardens 
in the Puyallup Valley, making up to some extent for 
the cancellation of our customary Daffodil Festival, 
which, along with so many other activities of normal 
peacetime living, is temporarily a war casualty. 


ae 


As was stated before, this rally necessarily required 
a tremendous amount of work on the part of the com- 
mittee members. Dozens of persons—from the repre- 
sentative of the Ministerial Association who performed 
the invocation, through the civilian and military popu- 
lace, even down to the trusties from the city jail—were 
necessary to the complete success of the physical ar- 
rangements. But all responded so heartily that the hard 
work was soon forgotten, and only the gratifying glow 
of successful accomplishment remains. The resultant 
good will which has been the outgrowth of this first 
attempt now provides the foundation for furthering the 
work of the War Music Commission. It has proved 
again the fact that music can be a powerful factor in 
uniting community services and spirit. 

And how much did this rally cost?—for it is to be 
remembered that there are always some things that 
must be paid for in hard dollars and cents (though I 
must interrupt to state that all music was purchased 
individually by chorus and orchestra members). No, not 
$1,000 as might well be anticipated for so extensive a 
production ; not even $500; but exactly $90.19. How is 
that for genuine community participation ! 
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Musie Edueation after the War 


PAUL WENTWORTH MATHEWS 


r BECOMES increasingly evident that planning for the 
l postwar world is not merely planning for a return to 
“normal.” It is possible that in some fields the postwar 
activity may be just a continuation of the prewar phase, 
but in education there are bound to be many changes. 
For those of us in music education it is not a question 
of whether we shall conform to the changes, but rather 
of whether we shall have the vision and foresight to aid 
in bringing about the changes—instead of merely allow- 
ing ourselves to be swept along by the tide of change, 
as we endeavor to keep our equilibrium. 

After attending some of the recent Divisional Confer- 
ence Wartime Institutes, one might reach the conclusion 
that while the war has had obvious effects upon the 
details of our daily living, it has not thus far stimulated 
our professional creative thinking as it has stimulated 
the thinking in some fields. Despite efforts of the Con- 
ference leaders to the contrary, much of the discussion 
was along the same old lines as usual, although some- 
times dressed in a slightly different garb. Our minor 
problems of methodology may well be set aside for the 
duration, as one speaker aptly pointed out at Cincinnati. 
No amount of rationalizing can make them vital war 





problems. 

While wartime is not the time to settle our minor 
problems, neither is it the time to Jay aside our gen- 
eral concepts and broad principles. Any great cataclysm 
tends to bring about a reéxamination of many things 
not directly connected with it. In stressing the impor- 
tance of education, Superintendent Sutton of Atlanta 
brought out an interesting comparison of certain South- 
ern states that had suffered great interruption in educa- 
tion during and after the Civil War with two states 
that had experienced a minimum of interruption. The 
results are reflected in present-day conditions in those 
states. 

Music education is an integral part of our educational 
system and as such cannot be put aside lightly, to be 
reconsidered after the war. Certain practices may be 
dispensed with, but the need for carefully thought-out 
principles remains. The war itself can aid us in deter- 
mining the validity and worth of our principles and the 
need for changes in them. 

Captain Joseph Skornicka related in interesting fash- 
ion how his present experiences as an Army music ad- 
visor have brought home to him the importance’of ideas 
and activities in music that many of us have long 
scorned. Accordions, harmonicas, and ukeleles are wel- 
comed in the service, as are also lots of songs that we 
may have frowned upon. It is surely high time to 
realize that if we intend to bring music to the masses, 
we must begin where the masses are and with the things 
that interest them now. Another speaker quoted a cor- 
respondent on the contrast between Army bands and 
our first-division high-school bands, 1942 version, and 
stressed the importance of planning programs not above 
the heads of the listeners. Wise words also, and worthy 
of consideration, although we must not forget that in 
planning our classroom experiences, be they in music or 
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in other fields, we teachers owe our first obligation to 
the members of the class, our second to the listeners. 

A discussion of music education in the postwar world 
implies a more complete consideration than can be un- 
dertaken here. One fundamental shortcoming of music 
education needs special attention, but it has received 
little or none—in fact it scarcely has been recognized as 
a shortcoming at all! The Southern Conference recog- 
nized it by approving a resolution, a resolution that will 
doubtless go the way of most resolutions. For years we 
music educators have emphasized the importance of mu- 
sic as a leisure-time activity, its importance in our cul- 
tural scheme of things. We proclaim that participation 
is the thing: appreciation is fine, but participation during 
school and adult life is the thing that will contribute so 
much to a rich, full life. Most of us were told as bud- 
ding students of music education that we had but to 
teach music in the schools for a few years and the 
growth of adult music activities would be tremendous. 
Choral societies, orchestras, and bands would bloom 
forth on every hand, filled with those whom we had 
trained in school and who would now crave leisure-time 
musical activities. Many of us did not see clearly that 
those groups, if they were to exist, would have to be 
started and carried on by us, or, more than that, that 
the desire to take part in such activities would have to 
be stimulated by us. 

The tremendous growth of high-school music during 
the past twenty-five years is’everywhere apparent. I 
do not for a moment suggest that we are entirely failing 
in our work because all or even a majority of the per- 
sons who have had excellent training are not continuing 
some form of musical activity. A fine high-school choral 
experience has done a great deal for an individual, even 
though he never sings in such a group after graduation. 
But while I do not imply that all of these people must 
continue, I do believe that with the tremendous growth 
of high-school music, there certainly should be at least 
a moderate growth in adult music participation. 

The almost complete unawareness, or at least disre- 
gard, of this perennial unsolved problem was all too 
apparent at at least two of the Wartime Institutes. 
Adult music participation is doubtless making some 
progress, but the question is not “Is it making some 
progress?” but rather “Why has it thus far been so 
hopelessly outpaced by secondary-school music?” I had 
extreme difficulty in engaging in a good discussion on 
the latter question, though my friends were ready and 
willing to discuss the former. Some would begin a 
discussion of the latter, but they would soon slip back 
to the easier question, and then fortify their affirmative 
answer by scattering instances—excellent examples, too, 
but none the less scattering—of fine adult work being 








done in certain localities. 

Let us think about the cities with which each of us is 
most familiar. Compare their high-school music of 
twenty-five years ago and now, then note the growth of 
adult music over the same period and in the same cities. 
Consider the growth in number, quality, and size, of the 
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church choirs, choral societies, orchestras, bands, and 
other musical ensembles. I have no data at hand, only 
observation, my own and that of others. An impressive 
—and depressive, | am afraid—array of statistics could 
doubtless be assembled for a dissertation. 

If adult music participation has failed to have a 
healthy growth, the failure, in the last analysis, must 


be laid at our door, just as any lack of progress in liter- 
ary appreciation could be blamed upon the teachers of 
literature, just as the lack of understanding of social 
problems is traced to the social-studies teachers. 

So far we music educators have not been held very 
largely accountable, but in the inevitable reévaluations of 
the postwar period we may be. 


Training for Leadership through Music 


CHARLES M. DENNIS 


HE PERIOD immediately following the ‘entrance of 
fp country into the war was marked by an instan- 
taneous application of school music activities to the war 
effort, in San Francisco as almost everywhere else. One 
of the most productive and unusual projects was de- 
veloped at Balboa Senior High School, where members 
of the advanced choral groups undertook to teach service 
and other national songs to the general student body 
during registry periods. Teams of two were assigned 
registry rooms which they visited once each week. Every 
few weeks the teams rotated so that both registry classes 
“new deal.” Two were 
learned each The words were placed on the 
board at the beginning of the week, so that when the 
leaders appeared the song was not entirely unfamiliar. 
Students entered into the spirit of the undertaking, and 
teachers were very cooperative. As a result, the entire 
student body learned the words and music of an in- 


and teams received a 


y 
songs 


week. 


creasing number of songs suitable for group singing. 
The efficacy of the plan was proved in assemblies where 
100 per cent precision and conviction were evident in 
the students’ singing. Through it approximately eighty- 
five music students received valuable experience in lead- 
ership along with the consciousness of having made a 
definite contribution to the patriotism and morale of 
their particular school. 

A recital of this procedure at a meeting last Novem- 
ber is probably responsible for my being asked to speak 
on “Training American Youth for Leadership through 
Music.”* 

Leadership is a term with which most of us are very 
familiar and perhaps rather bored. For many years | 
sat in college assemblies, convocations, and commence- 
ments, hearing over and over the stressing of the prin- 
ciple of leadership. What was urged upon the students 
usually was leadership in accomplishing the speaker’s 
own pet objective. After exposure to many variations 
of the theme, I began to discount the leadership principle, 
little knowing that one day the world would be engulfed 
in a foul eruption of that principle so pervasive that 
hardly anyone would be unaffected by it. One’s natural 
reaction is that the foremost contemporary exponents of 
the “Fuehrer Prinzip” should have been throttled at 
birth. Unfortunately, our testing program has yet to 
reach the point where we can safely determine the im- 
pact upon the world fifty years later of any particular 
infant. 

However, leaders and leaders, from the 


there are 


* Note: This article is taken from Mr. Dennis’ address at the 
California-Western Music Educators Wartime Institute, held in 
Santa Barbara, April 19-22. 
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dramatically bombastic to the coldly realistic, powerful 
in varying degrees and through different means. Evi- 
dently leadership in itself is a doubtful virtue ; what one 
brings to it is of the utmost importance. Gandhi is an 
interesting example. By commonly accepted standards 
he is a pathetic figure—no physical vigor, no brilliant 
smile showing the careful use of Ballyhoo dentifrice, no 
beautifully tailored apparel, no gift of oratory. Yet 
empires tremble when he changes his diet. Why? 
Spiritual power of such magnitude that his people gave 
him the greatest title in their possession, Mahatma, 
“Great Soul.” Unique? Well, go over the list of those 
who have influenced mankind enough to deflect the 
course of history. Were they always warriors, exploit- 
ers, acquirers, or were they not more often individuals 
of spiritual discernment and courage? Consider Mad- 
ame Chiang Kai-shek. Oh, yes, she’s charming—but 
Hollywood has innumerable “cuties” who could act the 
part. It is her spiritual fervor and zeal for righteousness 
which opened our hearts to her. 

What the world needs is not a group of big leaders of 
uncertain potentialities, but millions of little leaders — 
honorable, competent, direct, with firm convictions and 
the courage to stand by them. They are in our class- 
rooms today, and we can use our subject—music—to 





develop them. 

How can this be done? 
so as to help our students gain those qualities which 
equip for leadership? 


How can we present music 


(1) Accent its spiritual (not moral) values. It is 
essentially a means of communication from one soul to 
It opens the way to sensitivity, away from ma- 
terialism and harshness. Hitler is rumored to have an 
admiration for music. It is questionable whether his 
enthusiasm is for music or the Wagnerian extolling of 
Germanic virtues in Nordic Lately it is re- 
ported his real favorite is Gypsy Love; the other is a 
pose to awe the Herrenvolk. It is difficult to imagine 
a sensitive, cultured musician among the brutes who 
kicked helpless people about. Constructive leadership 
without “soul” is impossible. This is no brief for panty- 


others. 


sagas. 


waists. Air Marshal Tedder is a good pianist; 
General Spaatz misses his guitar; the Stalingrad de- 
fenders asked for accordions, balalaikas, and violins; 


Chinese soldiers’ morale, according to the “Missimo,” 
is carried with them in the form of musical instruments. 


(2) Develop the ideal of codperation. The musical 
experiences of our children come through ensemble per- 
formance almost entirely. The contributing of individual 
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skill to a group achievement is a fundamental democratic 
procedure. The obligation to subordinate personal aims 
to the needs of society is likewise a valuable quality in 
our way of life. Perhaps this sounds like the opposite 
of leadership, but Royce Brier well stated the point I am 
trying to make, in his column in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, under the title “Calling a Joan of Are for 
France” 

But Joan had a quality which is exceedingly rare in the human 
story, and especially in the historical overtones of it, and that 
was self-abnegation. When you come across it in history, look 
to it, for history is mostly a chronicle of greed, and those figures 
of history who lack greed have a tremendous moral authority 
which does not die with them, but rumbles down the ages. 


Cooperation also implies tolerance. Is it not true that 
ability in the arts is a cohesive which binds one practi- 
tioner to others so strongly that difference in race, na- 
tionality, or creed are things of small account? Talent, 
proficiency, and musical integrity become the basis for 
judgment. May I quote from a recent book, Head 
Hunting in the Solomons: 

I refired to the studio again to wait and to reflect on the uni- 
versal consanguinity of the musical temperament which knows 
no barriers either racial, social or intellectual against fraternizing 
with a fellow musician. Whenever Margaret was absent she 
could be soon found sucking the dysentery wogs off a native’s 
bamboo flute or showing the yaw infected owner how to play 
her ukelele. And both musicians, though they could not under- 
stand each other’s language, would be wreathed in smiles of 
mutual appreciation. It’s a secret society. 

(3) Insist upon precision of performance. Our sub- 
ject is not one of mathematical abstract processes. Per- 
sonal reaction and emotional bias play a large part in 
music, especially in listening response. But perception, 
memory, association, and use of formulae are called 
into use in performing. Note values are precise in their 
relation to each other; so are dynamic markings. We 
can and should require differentiation between piano and 
pianissimo. A symphony orchestra performance repre- 
sents one of the highest examples of articulated skill 
known to man. Within their obvious limitations of skill, 
time, and repertoire, the public schools can achieve some 
measure of this accomplishment. There has been in our 
own profession a lamentable tendency in recent years 
to neglect this phase and to substitute an easy-going, 
non-active, absorbent approach to music education. In 
a world dominated by split-second action this is hard to 
justify. The quotation “We do the difficult immediately, 
the impossible will take a little longer” should serve as 
a pace-setter for us. 

(4) Relate individual and class musical experiences 
to the world. Probably the outstanding fact demon- 
strated by this war is that no nation can be unconcerned 
over what others are doing. With the best will in the 
world (although not with great intelligence) our country 


has consistently kept from interfering with what we 
thought did not concern us. Things of which many of 
us were ashamed were done with the intention of treat- 
ing all equally, and to avoid the appearance of taking 
sides. Isolationism was not the philosophy of a few ag- 
gressive political figures, but the basic feeling of the 
great majority of us. Events have shown that there is 
no virtue in aloofness or dividends in appeasement. 
Ready or not, willing or not, capable or not, we must 
take our share of the responsibility and burden. No 
longer will any country be merely “foreign.” Its des- 
tiny is linked with our own and a world outlook is thus 
forced upon us. 

The arts constitute a truly international field in edu- 
cation. Music, with its lack of language barriers, is a 
source of enjoyment, inspiration, and comfort to all 
peoples. In its music we find the best of a country’s 
character, a product of its outstanding talent, and an 
expression of its emotional depths. Music thus becomes 
an easy and direct path to acquaintance with and knowl- 
edge of a people. It can lead to an interest and study 
resulting in what may be called intimacy. We have 
consistently neglected this in our performing groups. 
Our choirs, for example, sing with skill and beauty of 
expression the songs of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
How many directors have ever used that as an approach 
to a knowledge of Soviet Russia? Our instrumentalists 
have played examples of fine musical literature of all 
schools, but I'll wager few are a whit wiser about the 
race, country, or even the composer who produced the 
work. 

The obvious retort is that we have no time to do so. 
That would be my alibi at any rate. The standard: and 
frequency of performance and the difficulty of material 
has increased so much in recent years that music in- 
struction must be imparted under pressure. Perhaps 
this is a good time to reéxamine our situation. Our 
quasiprofessional accomplishments haven’t saved us from 
retrenchment; perhaps nothing could in such abnormal 
times. But it may be that evidence of usefulness out- 
side our own field would engender a greater support 
when things “get tough.” 

In any event the point is worth considering, and we 
can’t proceed without some kind of a map or blueprint. 
So I suggest that we explore such possibilities. I think 
we have a case for the possibilities of music as a training 
ground for leadership. In our preoccupation with daz- 
zling our audiences we have doubtless overlooked other 
worthy objectives. Would this not be a good time for 
an honest effort to find out and apply what hidden truth 
we have missed ? 


TO 19438 SUMMER-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


GAIN THE M.E.N.C. greets the graduate students in music education, who, in connection with their 
studies and general reading assignments, in either regular summer courses or refresher classes, will 
make use of the Journal. This year, instead of miscellaneous issues, only two issues will be supplied— 
that of September-October 1942, containing the complete Program for Music Education in Wartime, and 


this, the Music for Victory Issue. Fortunately, “we planned it that way,’ 


, 


and extra copies of both issues 


have been provided for this purpose. All other issues of the season are out of stock because of the ex- 
ceptional demand for back issues during the 1942-43 period. Quantity orders from summer schools will 
be filled at special prices, based on the M.E.J. Club subscription rates authorized by the Executive Com- 


mittee. 


It is a matter of satisfaction to the Editorial Board and the Executive Committee that the Journal 
has been accorded such a prominent place in the summer-school courses, as well as in the regular school 
terms. This past season more than 2,000 undergraduates in the leading teacher-training institutions of 
the nation received the magazine and used it in their classwork as members of M.E.J. Clubs. 


May-June, Nineteen Forty-three 
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Y UNANIMOUS VOTE of the Board of Directors all members of 

M.E.N.C. serving in the armed forces are to be retained on 
the membership list for the duration. Under this arrangement 
music educators who belonged to the Conference at the time of 
their induction will continue to receive the JouRNAL and various 
mailings, in order that they may not lose contact with their 
profession and their professional organization. 

Many of our members in the service have written to the head- 
quarters office expressing their appreciation of this action of the 
Board of Directors. Encouraged to send in news of their activi- 
ties in the various branches of the service, they have responded 
graciously and interestingly. Obviously it is impossible and un- 
feasible to print all of their letters in the JouRNAL, but we have 
selected a representative group from the most recent corre- 
spondence. The purpose in publishing them here is twofold: 
first, to give music educators at home an idea of life and thought 
in the service, with particular reference to music work; second, 
to let them hear from their friends in arms and give them an 
opportunity of writing back to our correspondents by supplying 
their latest addresses. 

In some instances the excerpts which appear below are vir- 
tually complete letters, in others, they are merely fragments 
chosen from more lengthy correspondence that would have no 
particular pertinence in these pages. Of course, our men and 
women in the service and related work can’t tell us All, nor 
can we tell you all that they tell us. Every now and then we 
get an extremely interesting bit of news or commentary with the 
request that we keep it under our hat. For instance: “I trans- 
ferred into this band by request, and was fortunate enough to 
get the right strings pulled, I guess. It is a fine band, and our 
duties are primarily of an entertainment nature, with practically 
no military duties. However, don’t publish this, or the Admiral 
might think we didn’t have enough to do and put the bee on us!” 
We always keep faith in such cases, and even practice self- 
imposed censorship when a letter is obviously intended as a per- 
sonal one to the Board of Directors, as in the case of the follow- 
ing, from one of our Army music officers: “The music end of it 
is getting better out here now and seems to be really moving. 
There for a while I thought I was going to stay at Camp 
as an athletic director until the war was over. But in my last 
three moves my orders have read ‘for music duties only.’ If our 
orders continue to read this way, the music program will func- 
tion 100 per cent.” We can always impersonalize such com- 


mentary to get it off of thin ice; we cannot, however, do any- 
thing about matter that the 
find 


Postmaster General's office would 


unmailable under second-class privileges—which explains 


MIDSHIPMEN FROM ABBOTT HALL, CHICAGO 


Children from a nearby nursery school help Seaman 1/c Jack 
Arnold beat time as the midshipmen march to and from 
classes. Arnold, who is on: duty every hour on the hour 
between 8:00 A.M. and 4:00 P.M., had his own band at 
Waukegan (Ill.) High School and after graduation played 
with a professional band. (Chicago Tribune Photo) 


the regrettable absence of some of our most pungent correspond- 
ence—letters whose terse commentary and broad humor would 
be so emasculated by translation into less Anglo-Saxon phrase- 
ology that they would retain little documentary value. 

In some of the letters, such as the one from which the first 
excerpt just quoted was taken, you get the impression that there 
is music, music, everywhere, in our camps and training stations. 
Other correspondents have found music activities scant. The 
general impression given by the letters of these ex-music-edu- 
cators, however, is that music is playing an important part in this 
war, and that the armed forces are making good use of the 
training and special qualifications of performers, teachers, and 
composers, as well as of some of the standard and current philos- 
ophy of music education. 

Our second regret at this point is that with one exception the 
“newsy” correspondence has been from men—what has happened 
to woman's traditional effusiveness? We do have members in 
the WAVES and WAACS, but they don’t write to us. The 
JourNAL and the Board of Directors hereby publicly invite 
women members of the M.E.N.C. serving in the armed forces or 
in related services such as Red Cross and U.S.O. to correspond 
with them from time to time, and promise to publish their letters 
next fall—or such portions of them as are both pertinent and 
discreet. 

One of the most interesting of the present batch of letters 
tells about work with Chinese student pilots, so let’s start with 
that one: 


oo you for your letter of April 10 and for the courtesy 
that the Conference has extended to us who are in the service. 
We have always felt that the organization was ours and this 
will help to make us feel that we still “belong,” even though the 
thing we are doing may be a far cry from our former positions. 

You have asked for a paragraph concerning our present work, 
so I shall try to explain briefly what I am doing. 

The Chinese government sends young men to this country for 
pilot training and many of them can speak little or no English. 
I am working with a corps of teachers who are working with 
these young men and -teaching them to speak English so that 
they can make themselves understood and understand others. 
This is most important to the students because most of the flying 
instructors speak only English and the officers under whom 
they will fly when they return to China will be Americans. Of 
course, there are a few who speak English as well as you or I, 
and once in a while there will be one whose speech will put 
ours to shame. 

The Chinese students are very interesting to work with and 
very eager to learn. A gesture of friendship from us is re- 
warded by a response from them manyfold greater than the 
original effort. Many of them are college or university gradu- 
ates, and all of them have had some college work, so there is 
much to be gained from the association. 

One evening each week during preflight training we have 
singing, during which time we sing some of our folk songs and 
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! Never before has the spirit of America been expressed so strongly as in these 


distinctive works by foremost contemporary American writers. Enthusiastically 
recommended by progressive musical directors for all concert programs. 


BALLAD FOR AMERICANS 


| ” Text by John Latouche Music by Earl Robinson 


No more stirring or eloquent tribute to democracy and freedom has been written 
than this saga that traces the history of the United States in music and poetry. 
Now more than ever, this significant composition is a timely and popular work for 
choral and concert programs. 
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*with piano accompaniment 


MARCHING ALONG 


A fantasy for mixed voices and piano duet. Arrangement and original 
music by Domenico Savino. Additional text by John Latouche. 


Domenico Savino arranged this ingenious fantasy of America’s most loved patriotic 
songs — “Anchors Aweigh,” “Over There,” "The Marine's Hymn," and “Marching 
Along Together” — and added his own original music to enhance the presentation. 
It can be performed by choral group and band, or choral group and piano duet. 
It can also be performed as a piano duet composition, or as a band selection. 
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THE TWO AMERICAS 


A romantic patriotic narrative for baritone solo and mixed chorus. 


a4 Poem by Mary Carolyn Davies Music by Domenico Savino 


The composer has inserted into this composition excerpts of Pan-American folk 
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a few of the Chinese songs. I find that my work in music is 
very helpful, particularly in teaching diction to these boys. . . . 

Incidentally, you have been addressing me as Col., which is 
very flattering but very inaccurate. — Epwin O. Payne, Sgt., 
Chinese Detachment, 89th Base Hdgrs., A.B. Sq., Williams 
Field, Chandler, Ariz. 


WISH to express my appreciation for the extension in mem- 

bership that the Conference has offered me during the time 
that I am in the Army. .. . 

I am now stationed at Selman Field, Monroe, Louisiana, where 
I am a member of the 307th A.A.F. Band. In 1940 I was as- 
sistant district supervisor of the Louisiana Music Project, 
W.P.A. In this position I directed the work of some thirty 
W.P.A. music teachers who taught in an equal number of New 
Orleans public and parochial schools. I left this position to 
attend Louisiana State University, where I received a master’s 
degree in education. In August 1941 I was employed as a band- 
master and supervisor of public-school music in the Bunkie 
(Louisiana) Schools. I resigned this position last October to, 
enlist in the Army Air Force. 

Twice I was a member of a curriculum revision committee of 
Louisiana teachers who produced the courses of study in music 
for the years 1940 and 1941. My contribution to this commit- 
tee was the material published by the Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Education on the teaching of band instruments during 
these two years. —Marvin Wicointon, Pfc., 307th A.A.F. 
Band, Selman Field, Monroe, La. 


T WAS SWELL to get your letter and to know that the M.E.N.C. 

has taken the interest of its service men to heart. I, for one, 
shall be very happy to receive copies of the JouRNAL and other 
data, so that I may keep in touch with the public-school music 
program. I have been at this station for the past six months, and 
from all indications expect to be here for some time to come... . 

I have been in the service for the past year. After taking my 
basic training, was sent to duty aboard the U.S.S. Philadelphia 
for a period of four months. Last October I was sent to the 
Hospital Corps School in Portsmouth for a six-week course of 
training in hospital work, after which I was assigned to duty in 
the Naval Hospital here. 

Since coming here have been playing piano in a fine dance 
band, in addition to my hospital duties. We play for corpsmen 
dances and shows in the Recreation Hall, and also for U.S.O. 
Clubs in this vicinity, as well as officers’ clubs, etc. It certainly 
is a boost to the morale of the men on this station—and maybe 
you don’t think it boosts our morale, for most of the fellows in 
the band were in the musical profession in civilian life. 

We have corpsmen shows here about once every two months. 
We have a professional dancer and producer who does the shows, 
and I have been assisting him. Let me tell you these corpsmen 
really have talent—and Broadway shows have nothing on us! 
The productions are really a finished product when they go on, 
and are quite professional. The fellows get a “bang” out of 
doing these shows, and it helps to ease their weary minds after 
a hard day on a hospital ward caring for wounded and sick 
sailors and marines. i 

Best wishes to all the music educators, who I know are doing 
a splendid job in keeping up civilian morale. — Haron J. 
Sweitzer, Ph.M. 3/c, U. S. Naval Hosp. Staff, Bldg. 33, Ports- 
mouth, Va. (Formerly of Canaseraga, N. Y.) 


210k TO my induction, I was teaching at the University of 

Kansas City, and took over Victor Lammers’ job at Lexing- 
ton, Missouri. During my first six months in the Army, they 
had me driving a truck. Next I was placed in the Finance Office 
as a clerk. Now, in my fourteenth month, I’ve been able to 
transfer to this Special Service Unit Training Center, and I 
believe I may be assigned as an assistant instructor, teaching 
part of the Music Technician Course. I’ve been helping get the 
course organized, but much needs to be done. 

I would greatly appreciate receiving any literature, outlines, 
pamphlets, etc., which you feel might be of help to us out here. 
I have had to miss two music conferences, and, believe me, I 
surely miss all of the contact and inspiration those conferences 
gave me. 

I find a number of music educators, directors, and bandsmen 
who are not in their own work. It seems a pity, when music 
plays such an important part in the lives of everyone. Well, 
that’s the way it goes, and one can’t do much about it. 

Jest of luck to you in every way.—MeERIOoN J. JoHNson, Cpl., 
S.S.U.T.C. Hdgqrs. D.E.M.L., Camp San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


AST WINTER I attended the bandmaster class at the Army 

Music School. The majority of the students there are 
former music educators, and the JoURNAL is passed around as 
much as the Reader’s Digest. Kindly send future issues to my 
new address—MatTHEW ALTSCHULER, W.O., Bandmaster, 378 
and 379 Air Force Bands, Hdqrs. Sq. B.T.C. 9, Miami Beach, 
Fla. (Formerly of Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


May-June, Nineteen Forty-three 


B fv A MILLION for your swell letter today. You can’t 
imagine how it feels to get a letter like that and know you're 
not forgotten, especially when your address is as below. 

Slightly more than a year ago we were engaged in like pur- 
suits—promoting the M.E.N.C. But now we are doing even a 
greater job for music, and one that will be long lasting—estab- 
lishing music as a vital force with our armed forces. 

Let me say that everything is progressing. perfectly and every 
commanding officer in the Fourth Service Command is com- 
pletely sold on the value of music to his command. We no 
longer need to sell the idea, just put it across—the door has long 
been open. 

3est wishes always.—S. E. Mear, Capt., Music Advisor, 4th 
Service Command, Hdgrs., Atlanta, Ga. (Formerly of White- 
water, Wis.) 


ly Is a pleasure to have the opportunity of greeting members 
of the Conference through the JourNaL. Your continuing 
work through the difficult conditions of a country at war is 
heartening to those of us in the service. Years of music edu- 
cation in peacetime have built up a storehouse of morale from 
which we are now drawing for soldiers and civilians alike. With 
your devotion and enthusiasm for your work, that storehouse 
will never be depleted, but rather it will grow with use. 

As in other branches of the service, music in the Flying Train- 
ing Command is considered essential, is both a prime evidence 
and requisite of high morale. Emphasis is being placed on bands, 
singing, and on all other available forms of recreational music. 
It is a part of the objective of preparing the soldiers for com- 
bat, in mind as well as in body. Observations and reports from 
the field are encouraging, and we believe that music is becoming 
more and more effective in contributing to the above objective. 

Best wishes to all for the successful continuation of Music 
Education in Wartime. — Mark H. HInps.ey, Capt., Air Corps, 
Special Service Division, Music Officer, Hdqrs. Army Air 
Forces Flying Training Command, Fort Worth, Tex.  (For- 
merly of the University of Illinois; member of Editorial Board, 
Music Epucators JOURNAL.) 


I WISH to thank the Board of Directors for retaining me on 
the M.E.N.C. mailing list for the duration. ‘ 

When our school band was at the height of the 1942 football 
season, I began thinking of joining the armed forces. At the 
last football game the field microphones announced my enlist- 
ment in the Navy. November 9 found me on a train bound for 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 

Music was omitted from my daily routine there. Training 
centered around how to take orders, personal appearance, and 
physical fitness. Our daily program kept us busy from 5:15 
in the morning until 9:30 at night, when we struggled into our 
hammocks, to sway between two jackstays until we fell out; 
if we were lucky, we would last until the order came to “Hit 
the deck” next morning. 

After being in the company for a week, I was chosen as 
assistant company commander. ' 

All musicians were sent on a nine-day furlough beginning 
December 8. This meant that when we returned we would be 
sent to the Outgoing Unit to await further orders. On De- 
cember 21 I was ordered to get my gear packed, seagoing style, 
and board a train going East. Since we traveled under secret 
orders, we didn’t know where we were headed. 

We arrived at Sampson Naval Training Station at midnight, 
Christmas Eve. Since then it has grown to be the second- 
largest training station in the country. 

My duties here are many. I am librarian in the main band 
office. All music that is played on the station must be checked 
in and out of this office. All musicians, likewise, must be 
checked in and out from this office. Naturally, among the 104 
musicians stationed here there are a lot of personal problems 
to be settled, and some of that, too, comes within my province. 

Our music personnel is made up of men from the Minneapolis 
Symphony, the Columbus Symphony, Radio City Music Hall, 
N.B.C., C.B.S., the Tony Pastor, Henry Busse, and Glen Gray 
dance orchestras, and other well-known organizations. We play 
for all musical functions that take place here: happy hours, 
broadcasts, smokers, shows, etc. We have four separate music 
units functioning and a main concert band organized from these 
units. I play bassoon and clarinet alternately in these bands. 
For the past few weeks I have been interviewing applicants for 
the Navy School of Music in Washington. Many are fine mu- 
sicians who have had their training in schools throughout the 
United States. 

No one knows how long he will stay at this station. Every 
week thousands come and go. At present my wife, formerly 
Miss Eleanor Pyle, a teacher in the Newark (Ohio) Public 
Schools, is working here in the capacity of clerk in the tailor 
shop. We live in the new housing unit here at Sampson. — 
George Dwicgut CAMPBELL, Mus. 2/c, Band Office B-19, U.S.- 
N.T.S., Sampson, N. Y. (Formerly of Newark, Ohio). MORE 
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Published! 
CLASSROOM WORKBOOK 


For Use With 


“THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC” 
by 
KARL W. GEHRKENS 


Prepared by MORRIS F. GOLDMAN 


\t last we are privileged to offer the ideal book for written work in theory 
Designed to supplement Dr. 
it enhances the 


study groups and music appreciation classes. 
Gehrkens’ well known text book, The Fundamentals of Music, 
student's musical enjoyment, regardless of previous training; it enables him to 
follow thoroughly all of the work outlined, the playing of the musical examples 
it gives him a permanent record of his achievements. The aye 
a period « 


and, finally, 
dures are the result of actual classroom and student work over 


years 
Its interesting subjects include: 


The Notation of Music 

The Polyphonic Element in Music 

The Function of Rhythm in Music 

The Melodic Element of Music 

The Harmonic Basis of Music 

Form and Design 

Acoustics in Music 

Expression and Interpretation in Music 

pages for writing exercises, 


Each chapter includes a vocabulary drill, 


biographical materials on noted composers, a page of test questions, glossary, 
a music appreciation form, and a page for pasting in current musical clippings. 
Che work closes with a grand Victory Test, a self-pronouncing list of musical 


words employed in the texts, and a guide to the pronunciation of composers’ 


names. 
Price, 60 cents 
given below. 


See Description of “The Fundamen‘als of Music” 








THE 
FUNDAMENTALS 
OF MUSIC 


By KARL W. GEHRKENS 


FOR JUNIORS 


By ELIZABETH GEST 


Modern methods stress the superior 


teaching, right at the 
Eight chapters on notation, rhythm, the melo- 


dic, harmonic, and polyphonic elements in position. This 


music; and of form and design, acoustics, 


expression, etc. years of age. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 


ELEMENTARY 
MUSIC THEORY 


By RALPH FISHER SMITH By ARTHUR E. HEACOX 


piano keyboard, 


“question and answer” 


KEYBOARD HARMONY 


value of 
the har- 


monic basis and construction of musical com- 


book is 


well adapted for use with pupils from 8 to 10 


Price, 75 cents 


HARMONY FOR EAR, 
EYE AND KEYBOARD 


This book can be used successfully in either In each lesson there is a three-fold approach 
class or individual work, with children or to the subject: through the ear, the eye and 
adults Prepares for the study of advanced the hand. Ear training and keyboard training 
ear training, melody writing and harmony. lead to the written work. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 


Profusely illustrated. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 


giv” OU} 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By THEODORE F. NORMANN 


An indispensable volume for progressive supervisors 
and teachers of instrumental music in all educational 
institutions. Its various chapters discuss methods of 
instruction, organization, instrumentation, equipment, 
materials, techniques, etc., and there are a number 
of illustrations, diagrams, etc. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $3.00 


SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS 
AND BANDS 
By GLENN H. WOODS 


This very practical book is the outcome of the rich 
experience of a man who can speak with authority on 
the subject. It contains 75 illustrations and compre- 
hensive lists of suitable materials. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $2.00 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
By EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY 


Treats of primitive and Oriental instruments, of their 
successors in Medieval Europe, and then of the instru- 
ments in use in the modern symphony orchestra. 
Includes chapters on the piano and organ. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 


PROJECT LESSONS IN 
ORCHESTRATION 
By ARTHUR E. HEACOX 


This practical textbook presents a_ series of short, 
interesting lesson-problems in orchestration, arranged 
especially for the use of individuals or school groups. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 Music Supplement, 75 cents 


LESSONS IN MUSIC FORM 
By PERCY GOETSCHIUS 


This important textbook treats of structural design in 
music rather than of the many forms, species, etc. 
Cloth Bound-—Price, $1.50 


BACH’S HARMONIC 
PROGRESSIONS 


(One Thousand Examples) 
By KENT GANNETT 


By means of one-measure examples from Bach's “371 
Chorales” this book reasserts the master’s skill. With 
but two exceptions, the 51 scale steps shown are given 
with 20 harmonizations each, with location in original 
scores indicated. All illustrations are in the tonalities 
of C Major and A Minor. Cloth Bound—Price $1.00 


MUSICAL DICTATION 
By SAMUEL W. COLE 


This book gives all the material necessary for a com- 
plete course in musical dictation. It consists largely 
Price, $1.00 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE 
MUSIC TEACHER 
By WALTER S. SWISHER 


A practical working text that is a real help to the 
teacher who wishes to improve his hold on students’ 
interest and attention. Questions, suggestions, and 
bibliographies at end of each chapter. 

Price, 60 cents 


of exercises. 
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POCKET-INSTRUMENT _ AT ARMY AIR BASE, SANTA MARIA, CALIFORNIA 
Official Photo, Santa Maria Air Base 


mney me to thank you most kindly for your fine letter. It 
was a most generous gesture on the part of the Board of 
Directors to keep the service men on the subscription list. I 
know everyone appreciates this kind gesture. 

Since I came to this station, in October, I have had charge of 
the group singing, glee clubs, octet, etc. This has been a very 
fine activity at this station, and even though a very small amount 
of time is given to it, the men are, nevertheless, very much 
interested. I am sure no one in music work could have a finer 
group of men to work with. My work is directly connected with 
the chaplain, Robert J. Calhoun of Pennsylvania, who has given 
his most sincere codperation to every endeavor of the singing 
groups.—GEorGE J. MecHaALson, Sp. (W) 1/c, U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo. *( Formerly at University 
City Senior High School, University City, Mo.) 


A’ you KNoW, we are now developing the Overseas Recrea- 
tional Music Program, and about every third week I move 
to a new camp. It is truly interesting working in the various 
camps and seeing them in action. 

Upon reliable information received, one of the greatest needs 
of the soldier in overseas service is ability to entertain himself 
and others. The War Department therefore, through the Spe- 
cial Service Division, has recommended that courses be set up 
to train key men in each unit to lead singing and play and teach 
the so-called pocket-type instruments. 

Because larger musical instruments often prove too bulky for 
the soldier to carry, particular stress is being placed on the 
small instruments, such as the old “sweet potato,” or ocarina, 
the tonette, and the song flute, any one of which may be carried 
easily in the pocket of a soldier’s uniform. \side from this, the 
main advantage of these instruments is the ease with which they 
can be learned and the rapidity with which results can be ob- 
tained. In a short period of ten minutes, through the number 
system, a soldier can be taught to play a tune. 

You see, the Army is not trying to make musicians of the 
soldiers, but rather is it trying to build up morale through par- 
ticipation in music activities, which will also be the medium 
through which a soldier may entertain himself and others when 
he arrives at his ultimate overseas destination 

Classes are set up in both song leading and pocket-type in- 
struments and upon satisfactory completion of the course a cer- 
tificate is issued. The courses are usually a part of the training 
schedule of the camp. Here at the Army Air Base in Santa 
Maria, California, upon the completion of the first class the 
commanding officer attended the graduation exercises and gave 
the boys a very fine talk and then presented the certificates. 
Membership in classes runs from 15 to 100, and as fast as one 
class is graduated another is started. Our classes are held each 
morning from 9:30 to 11:30 in the Base Theatre. 

I noted in the paper the other day where Madame Chiang, in 
one of her recent interviews, said “Music keeps up morale,” 
and, enlarging upon this further, stated, “This is the one re- 
spect where the American soldier and the Chinese soldier differ. 
Whereas most Occidental races depend on outside motivation to 
build up a soldier’s spirit, the Chinese soldier takes with him 
into the field his flute, mandolin, and songs. With these he 
entertains himself, thereby also keeping up his morale.” 

We hope to have some of our fellows ready to take a little 
of their own entertainment into the field with them, too. From 
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the way our program is progressing now, I feel sure that they 
will very soon. 

The enclosed photograph (see above) is of the second class 
here at the Air Base, taken on the stage of the Base Theatre. 

Of course you understand that the forementioned activities are 
only a part of the day’s work of a music officer in the Army. 
Other activities include working with drum and bugle corps, 
fife and drum corps, community’ singing, assisting with bands 
and orchestra, and occasionally assisting with soldiers’ shows. 

Give my regards to all my friends when you see them. — 
King G. Stacy, Capt., A.U.S., Music Officer, N.S.C., Special 
Service. (Formerly of Lansing, Mich.; chairman, Region 


Three, N.S.B.O.V.A.) 


bb ANKS for your kind letter of April 29. I appreciate the 
opportunity of conveying greetings to my friends in the 
M.E.N.C. through the medium of the JouRNAL. 

The work grows more interesting every day. All the officers 
with whom I have come in contact have shown a gratifying sense 
of appreciation of the value of music as an important factor in 
the training program as well as a recreational activity. Efforts 
to marshal the forces of music and fit them to the pattern of 
Army life are meeting with increasing success. 

In every camp the thousands of young soldiers who have re- 
ceived musical training from members of the Conference are 
rendering valuable service in assisting the Army to develop a 
vital music program. I find evidence on every hand to show that 
your Program for Music Education in Wartime is making a 
real contribution to victory on the battle front as well as on 
the home front—Harotp B. BacHMAN, Capt. A.U.S., Music 
Advisor, Sixth Service Command, Hdgqrs. Sixth Service Com- 
mand, Chicago, Ill. (Formerly of the University of Chicago 
and the Educational Music Bureau, Chicago. ) 


I GREATLY APPRECIATE your letter of April 9, which informs me 
that my name is to be carried on the files of the M.E.N.C. 
for the duration of my military service. 

I am still vitally interested in music, even though my present 
status in the Glider Corps prevents my actual contact with the 
music on the fields at which I have been stationed. 

During my ten months of enlistment in this branch of the Air 
Corps, I have had the pleasure of doing some radio work, some 
arranging for bands, and have played in a few camp dance 
bands for short periods of time. During those ten months, | 
have been stationed in ten different camps and have had the 
opportunity to observe the use made of music in the military 
life from coast to coast. 

Music does not play a prominent part in the military life for 
the most part. However, when we find music in military life, 
that music is adding a definite attraction. The precision of the 
nightly retreat or the Saturday morning parade and review 
would be lost were it not for the martial strains of the band. 
The bimonthly shows and concerts are indeed a drawing card as 
a means of camp recreation. Such shows are usually well at- 
tended and enjoyed by the men in khaki. 

In the everyday events of a camp we oftentimes will see a 
marching squadron suddenly break into a whistling unit while 
on the march . . . a cross-country hike group become a 
singing group a barracks full of men having that night- 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Summer Session of 1943 June 21 to July 30 





NEW COURSES and 
Old Courses with New Emphasis 


Music Education in Wartime: A discussion class conducted by Lilla Belle Pitts, 
Russell V. Morgan and John W. Beattie. 

Choral Technique: A performance course conducted by George Howerton and 
assistants, with special attention to choral music related to the Services. 
Instrumental Technique: A performance course combining band and orchestra, 

conducted by George Dasch and assistants. 
Instrumental Review: A course conducted by Traugott Rohner and combining 


elementary technique with discussion and demonstration. 


Vusic of Latin America: A lecture and study course designed to acquaint teachers 
of music and social studies with the geographic, historic, economic and cul- 
tural background of Latin American countries. Conducted by John W. Beattie, 
assisted by notable authorities in the field of inter-American relationships. 


a 
For bulletin address the: 


REGISTRAR, SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


For general information address the Director of the Summer Session. 
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PUT EMPHASIS ON GENERAL iigeapmiepaeernssete SAYS CAPT. GRANT 


"= MUSIC CHAPTER prepared in cooperation with the U. S. Office of Education for publication in a bulletin on “Com- 
munication Arts in Victory Corps” is a source of poor Da satisfaction to all of us who are concerned with music in the 
Army. It renews again our faith in the men and women now guiding and shaping our school music program. 

The basic concept on which “Music in the Victory Corps” is predicated is general participation. Since this is almost 
the only approach in which the Army is vitally interested, it is obvious that the preinduction program which features 
singing and the playing of pocket-sized instruments is an invaluable contribution to the music program in the Armed 
Services. Every high-school boy who thinks it is “sissy” to sing should get the notion out of his mind immediately. 
Commanding Officers overseas are sending back insistent requests for the kind of self-entertainment music program in 
which all the men can participate and which they can organize and direct themselves. This particularly means singing. 
It also means that we must train now in this country many thousands of song leaders if there is to be singing that counts 
later on. Good singing in the Army does not just happen any more than it will just happen in our high schools and colleges. 

Top ranking generals of the United States Army have said that it is just as necessary to teach a soldier to sing as to 
shoot straight. They have said this because they know that (1) singing is almost the only kind of music soldiers can 
take with them to the front, (2) singing on the march is an actual weapon that helps get men to where they are going as 
quickly as possible, mentally alert, and in good spirits, (3) singing soldiers as they roll over occupied territory in tanks 
and jeeps make a friendly impression on native populations. Hard-boiled officers now know that singing, well organized 
and intelligently handled, can unify and solidify the fighting spirit of the American soldier. 

What the Army thinks about singing, applies equally well to “informal” instruments such as the harmonica, tonette, 
ocarina and ukelele. These simple instruments may be learned quickly, and are readily carried wherever the soldier goes 
into active warfare. Men who can play these instruments on the transport, on the march, and in the rest areas are worth 
their weight in gold because their music provides a “lift” when it is most needed. 

Every music educator who thinks in terms of winning the war now, and the peace afterwards (to say nothing of 
safeguarding his own job), will organize his music program with the emphasis on general participation—RicuHarv W. 
Grant, Capt., A.U.S.. Musie Officer, Ninth Service Command, Fort Douglas, Utah. (Formerly second vice-president of 
M.E.N.C., and director of music, Pennsylvania State College.) 


ly burst of songs . . . and even the individual soldier while always depend upon the I.B.A. to give its support to any projects 

walking to and from his places of duty doing his share of hum- you may wish to promote. The teachers in the Waterloo public 

ming, whistling, and singing. schools who are leaving for the service are being given a leave 
Why? Why? Why? of absence and may return to their positions at the close of the 
Music is more of a morale raiser than we credit it with being. war, so it is quite possible I may be able to return to Iowa and 

The man who engages in song or music is lessening the tension my many friends. 

of the task being done or the task that lies ahead. : With very best regards, and hoping it may be my privilege to 
So long as we keep singing, we'll keep united. And so long work again with the M.E.N.C. . . .— HeErBert GoopwIn, 

as we remain united, we can’t be beaten. Bandmaster. (Formerly of Waterloo, Iowa.) 


Just in closing let me remind you that the Army Air Corps 
of the U. S. A. still has plenty of music and singing left in it, 
and we're going to do all we can to let that singing of ours be 
heard far out over the Pacific and well over Central Europe.— 
Witi1aAM M. Parrisu, S/Sgt., Glider Corps, South Plains Army 
Flying School, Lubbock, Tex. (Formerly of Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


I APPRECIATE the action of the Board of Directors in retaining 
me as a member for the duration. . . . I want you to 
know that I sorely miss those “early-morning breakfasts” which 
Mrs. Bremer and I so often participated in at the conferences. . . . 

The Specialist (Welfare) rating which is attached to my name 
should, I feel, be entirely familiar to anyone in the field of music 
education because it is practically “tailor-made” for our profes- 
sion. The chief requisites for obtaining the rating of 3rd, 2nd, 
or Ist class petty officer (determined by age) is the ability to 
play piano and organ and familiarity with office routine. 

I have prepared an article for our New York State School 


RECEIVED a U.S.O. appointment November 1 and was sent to 

Amarillo, Texas. I am enjoying the work immensely and 
find that my experience in the music field has certainly been a 
great deal of help to me. As you know, I have specialized in 
choral conducting and community singing and have done a great Engi ie Dates eggs a a ; 
deal of group work. I lead the men in singing practically every Music ape er outlining ee detail the procedures neces- 
night. I really get quite a “bang” out of it. sary in obtaining the rating, and if any friends in the National 

We have a music room here in our building and have in it an ‘ cuserente will Wrne me, I shall be glad to send them a copy. 
automatic combination radio-phonograph, musical instruments, _ a agree 4 have mentioned pte ares bn ) w) 
and quite a nice group of recordings. We have four uprights 7° Genin gett — o -LOYD Us wre? xP ( ) 
and a Steinway. There are boys in there all the time, playing I/c, oer wl Chaplain’s Office, Barr. C, U.S.N.T.S., Newport, 
or listening to music. I have run across some really fine mu- R. I. (Formerly of Tonawanda, N. Y.) 


sicians here—even some who have played with the New York OUR LETTER finally caught up with me. The gesture of the 
hie « oa o 2 a : . : bd , l 
Philharmonic. Board of Directors regarding those of us in the services is 


The work is very confining and the hours long. It certainly indeed most generous. I appreciate very much the fact that the 
makes school teaching seem a snap by comparison. Some people JoURNAL will be sent, as it is of great interest to me. 
thought that my coming down here would be a back step, mu- " I was taken into the Army just a few weeks before the 
sically, but I find my work more challenging than when I was — Cajifornia-Western Conference was held in Santa Barbara. It 
teaching. The soldiers are very critical, and only the best will was a great disappointment not to have been able to see our 


get by. - . —_ many plans materialize. 

I have accepted a position with the U.S.O. to go overseas to Miss Elsie Mecaskie, a Conference member and music in- 
Hawaii. I shall leave San Francisco around the first of June. structor at the Atlantic City High School, does much to make 
My address in Hawaii will be in care of the U.S.O. Central 4s feel at home here. She has opened her home to us and we 
Office, Alexander-Baldwin Building, Honolulu, T. H. | appreciate it greatly. To have the Conference affiliation means 

[ thought maybe I would go to the Southwestern Conference 4 great deal in more than just the valuable professional guidance 
Institute in Oklahoma, but I wasn’t able to get away. This which it offers. Roperick (Joun R.) Mount, Pvt., 717th 


U.S.O. work is very strenuous and isn’t the glamour job that Training Group, A. A.F.T.T.C., Atlantic City, N. J. (Formerly 
many people think it is. I have enjoyed it, and I do feel that it 4f Santa Barbara. Calif.) . ' ' 
is a vital contribution to the war effort. 


est of luck—IreENE De Mun, Program Director, US.O., Inc. T Is a great thrill to lead the singing of hundreds of soldiers, 
(Formerly at Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan.) to lead choirs in Army chapels, to take entertainment into 





hospitals, to strengthen the Army band programs —and to do 


HAVE RECEIVED a bandmaster appointment in the United States the many kinds of jobs that come my way. 

Marines and have been assigned to duty at the Marine Base You should hear the choir of WAACS and soldiers I started 
in San Diego, California. I have completed my school work here at my last camp! I had a string quartet playing Haydn and 
and will leave for duty next Wednesday. Mozart, and we are giving Gilbert and Sullivan's Gondollters. 


I am turning over my duties as president of the Iowa Band- Believe it or not, record concerts are well attended. Had the 
masters Association to our secretary, Alonzo Leach, 805% Boston Symphony here Sunday night. 
Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa. We shall appreciate receiving We are now stressing music for men on board ships. — 
such information and booklets as you may publish in the future. Lorrain E. Watters, Capt. Music Advisor, First Service 
Thank you very much for the sple ndid cooperation and many Command, Hdgars. First Service Command, Boston, Mass. 
courtesies you have extended us in the past. I am sure you can (Formerly at Des Moines, Iowa.) TURN THE PAGE 
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HANK You very much for your prompt replies to my recent 
letters, and thanks, too, for placing my name on the list to 
receive the Music Epucators JourNAL. When I was a teacher 
of public-school music, I read the publication carefully and re- 
ceived many valuable suggestions from the articles it contained. 

[ enlisted in the Air Corps exactly one year ago today, and 
have been in band work all of that time. The bands authorized 
for air bases are twenty-eight piece units which play anything 
from the Beer-Barrel Polka to Il Guarny Overture. The work, 
principally, is the playing for such formations as reveille, recruit 
drill, review of troops, and retreat, but there are many other 
cases where the band is employed. At Craig Field, Selma, Ala- 
bama, we played weekly concerts on the post, two radio broad- 
casts a week in town, and at least one squadron and one en- 
listed-men’s dance. 

The musicians on the whole are very good. Here at Newport 
we have two men with master’s degrees in music and four with 
bachelor’s degrees. Several of the players are conservatory stu- 
dents whose courses were interrupted by the war. With three 
hours’ daily rehearsal time, it is easy to prepare concerts and 
work out quite a high grade of musical performance. 

Band work is interesting to me not only because I was engaged 
in it professionally as a civilian, but for the effect it has on the 
morale of the boys in camp. I have seen recruits on the drill 
field, almost too tired to march, snap out of it and act like new 
men when the band came out to play for them. The ones who 
were having a difficult time keeping in step for the drill sergeant 
surprised themselves, and him too, with the assistance of a steady 
rhythm and appealing tune. 

\rmy bands are quite similar to good high-school bands. The 
teaching technique is the same. What produces results in high- 
school organizations does the same in the military band. I en- 
joy my work very much and feel I was very fortunate to be 
able to continue after joining the Army. —Sipney P. Davis, 
S/Set., N.C.O. in charge 387th A.A.F. Band, Newport, Ark. 
(Formerly of Medina, Ohio.) 


. - \NK you so much for your letter of April 9 concerning the 
status of members of the Conference now on military leave 
from educational duties. Believe me, the retention of those of us 
in this classification on the membership roll is much appreciated, 
for it is the means by which we may continue our present duties 
and keep posted on the work which the M.E.N.C. is continuing 
in music education 

\s for myself, I enlisted in the Army last October 31 to enter 
the 370th A.A.F. Band and was granted a leave of absence from 
my duties as supervisor of music for the San Bernardino (Calif. ) 
City Schools. This group has been based at the San Bernardino 
\rmy Air Depot and is truly a versatile and outstanding musical 
eroup, with a membership representing the cream of Hollywood 
radio, studio, and symphony talent. At present I am playing 
violin with the strings, tuba with the marching band, and bass 
viol with the dance orchestra, which keeps me rather busy. 

You may be interested to know that this band includes four 


other California music educators besides myself. They are: 
[/Set. John T. Boudreau, director, formerly of Loyola Univer- 
sity, Los Angeles; Pvt. Charles Dana, of McKinley Junior High 


Pasadena; Pvt. Mervin S. Snider, professor of piano and 
theory, Pomona College, Claremont; and Pvt. David Rosenthal, 
of Beaumont High School, Beaumont. We are happy to be doing 
our part in this war and particularly to carry into the service 
the points which the Conference is stressing. 


School, 


Thank you again, and best personal regards.—JoserpH W. 
Lanpon, Pyt., 370th A.A.F. Band, S.B.A.A.D., San Bernardino, 
Calit 

RATHER lost contact with music in the public schools 


| HAVE 
since 


getting the JouRNAI 


Several ago | 


entering the service and am glad to know that I will be 
to help me keep some contact. 

had a girl in my band who wanted to 
take lessons; I wanted to take flying lessons; so, since 
her father was the operator of the local airport, a trade was 
This flying turned into a hobby and then into a part- 
time job. This past winter I felt that I should devote full time 
to this field, so joined the Navy Air Corps. Rather strange how 
a bassoon caused me to get a commission in the Navy.—ALBERT 
G. Brown, Lt. (j.g.), U.S.N.R., Flight Preparatory School, 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. (Formerly of Chanute, 


Kan. ) 


years 


hassoon 


made 


I WISH to offer my thanks to the Board of Directors for their 
thoughtfulness toward M.E.N.C. members during their service 
in our armed forces. I entered the service on June 20, 1942, 
and served with the 8lst Division at Camp Rucker, Alabama, 


until December. In December I entered the Infantry Officers’ 
Candidate School at Fort Benning. On March 9, 1943, I grad- 
uated from the school as a second lieutenant. On March 26, | 


entered another branch of the Infantry School and at the present 
time am pursuing a course in motor maintenance. 

Incidentally, the Army has adopted some of our modern edu- 
cational principles and practices and has put them to work on a 
tremendous scale. Some of the results are really amazing.— 
Lester (FE. L.) Brackmore, 2d Lt., Inf., Fort Benning, Ga. 
(Formerly of San Mateo, Calif.) 
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| dye ED your letter recently and am glad to hear about the 
decision that the Board of Directors has made. I always 
enjoyed the Music Epucators JourNAL and shall be glad to 
receive it at the above address. Unfortunately, I have been 
unable to do much in the music field since the outbreak of war 
and my graduation from the New England Conservatory of 
Music with a B.M. degree in school music. I have done a little 
in the Army by being an organist, soloist, and choir director for 
Sunday services, and by playing and singing for all weddings on 
the post. One thing I can say is how interesting it is to form a 
choir of boys, as I have done, and just get them trained to a 
point where they sing pretty good, when all of a sudden they 
are taken from you and shipped to another base. This, to my 
way of thinking, is some experience. I have had singers from 
large choral groups such as Fred Waring’s glee club, etc. 
Thanking you for your greeting and earnest wishes, I remain, 
One of Uncle Sam’s Men.—Georce Ricuarps, Cpl., Hdqrs. and 
Hdgqrs. Squadron Barr. 125, Sioux Falls, S. D. (Formerly of 
Wollaston, Mass.) ’ 


HANKS for your offering to keep my name on the mailing list. 
I shall be very glad to receive the JouRNAL and any other 
information that you may have. At present I am assigned, with 
my band, to the Army Medical Center, Washington, D. C. Our 
duties are chiefly to furnish entertainment for the Medical Center 
and the Walter Reed General Hospital—WuLt1aAm A. CAMPBELL, 


W.O. (j.g.), A.U.S., Commanding Hdgrs., 4th Army Service 
Forces Band, Army Medical Center, Washington, D. C.  (For- 
merly of Auburn, N. Y.) 

which 


I WAS genuinely happy to get your letter of April 10, 
informed me that I would be kept in the M.E.N.C. file as a 
member and receive the JourRNAL free. That is a much nicer 
treat than I had ever hoped for and I am sure many men in 
the service will appreciate this consideration. 

I was a high-school band director at Laurel, Mississippi, be- 
fore coming into the service. It was hard for me to realize how 
much a band adds to morale until I got into the Army, now I 
have had opportunity to get the lift that band music offers. 
Close order drill is much easier and snappier when the band 
plays for reviews. 

I am now located in the heart of the American desert maneu- 
ver area near Desert Center, California. Life is pretty rugged 
here, but we feel that we are getting some very necessary ex- 
perience and training. 

Your fine program for keeping music going is commendable, 
and I extend my best wishes to you—B, F. Oc ierrer, 2nd Lt. 
QO.M.C., 502nd Q.M. Car Postmaster, Angeles, 
Calif., A.P.O. 545. 


Co.. c/o Los 


I" WAs indeed a surprise when I received the JourRNAL, for it 
was the first time I had received it since I was called into the 
Army from my job as a music instructor in high school. 

I really enjoyed reading the magazine a lot, for it sort of 
brought me up to date on what is going on in the music field. 
Hope that others who were music instructors are receiving this 
magazine, for I know that they will appreciate it as much as I do. 

Thank you for your kindness and consideration—Georce B. 
AMES, Cpl., 3rd Hdars. Sp. Troops, XIII Corps, Fort George 
G. Meade, Md. (Formerly of De Ruyter, N. Y.) 


Yep: very much for your letter of April 9, which reached 
me at my new address, and for the continuance of the Music 
Epucators JOURNAL. We may as well be in another world, or 
halfway ‘round this one, as far as our contacts with music edu- 
cation are concerned, and it is a real joy to have the JouRNAL 
and to be thought of as an educator instead of just another guy 
in a uniform. 

We don’t have time nor opportunity to come in contact with 
school musicians hereabouts [Norfolk Navy Yard], and our former 
students are usually too busy to write many letters, so the only 
way we can keep aware of what’s going on is through the 
JourNnaL. I even read the advertisements now! How grand it 
would feel just to have the responsibility of picking out a new 
piece of music for a group of my own! Well, the day will 
come. 

[ am sending a recent program of our band, and verhaps you 


will know two or three school music men in the line-up . . . Pratt, 
Heney, Casey, and Dean* all had school. bands before Pearl 
Harbor. This will also show you that I am not wasting my 
spare time. [Ep. Note: The writer of this letter played two 


French-horn solos on the program referred to, one an original 
composition, the other his own arrangement of a Strauss con- 
certo.] I’ve written another march, am just finishing a rhythmic 
novelty, and am starting on a French-horn solo. 

Thanks again for your letter and the information it contained. 
Good luck to you in your work there, and I hope we'll all be back 
home soon.—Donatp I. Moore, Mus. 2/c, U.S.N.R., Amphibious 
Force Admin. Command, Barr. 16, N.O.B., Norfolk, Va. (For- 
merly of Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colo.) 


Mus. 1/e; Raymond K. 
U.S.F.R. 


* Edwin B. Pratt, Mus. 1/¢; John J. Heney, 
Casey, Mus. 1/¢; Herman R. Dean, Bandmaster, 
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BOOKS 


Music in American Schools, by James L. Mursell. [New 
York: Silver Burdett Company, 1943. 312 pp. $2.60.] 

Ever since the appearance of his first book in 1927, James 
Mursell’s ideas have had a large influence on music education 
in America. Broadly trained in philosophy, psychology, and 
general education, he is at the same time an excellent amateur 
pianist, who used to amuse himself and startle his associates 
at Lawrence College by giving a piano recital every now and 
then. His combination of fine performing, musicianship, broad 
general education, and a highly analytical and penetrating in- 
tellect is what music education has lacked, and although Mr. 
Mursell has had no actual experience in teaching music in the 
schools, his basic philosophy and psychology are so sound that 
anyone with the requisite musicianship, mentality, and per- 
sonality will be able to put them into practical effect without 
difficulty. This does not imply that Mr. Mursell’s books are 
easy to read. His style is so condensed that one must read 
every word and stop often to go back over what he has read 
and gather the ideas together in order to understand and as- 
similate even a fair proportion of them. 

This new book contains nothing essentially new or startling, 
and those who have studied “Principles of Musical Education,” 
School Music Teaching,” and “Human Values 
in Musie Education” will find here the same basic philosophy 
and psychology. The author is perhaps a little more mature, 
a little surer of his ground, but essentially the new volume is 
a restatement—an integration and condensation—of Mr. Mur- 
sell's first three books on music education. There are eleven 
chapters, titled as follows: (1) Music in the Schools: The 
Substance of a Hope; (2) Basic Orientations: (3) The Teacher: 
(4) Teaching Materials; (5) The Sequence of Music Education: 
(6) Listening and Ear Training; (7) Rhythm; (8) Reading: (9) 
Voice and Instrument; (10) Creative Expression; (11) Public 
Performance. There is also a “Portfolio of Pictures Made from 
Photographs of Actual Classroom Work" which lends interest 
to the .volume, although this reviewer that some way 
should have been found to scatter the illustrations through the 
volume. 

There are various moot questions on which Mr. Mursell 
takes a very positive stand, and some musicians would prob- 
ably quarrel with him about certain matters. But modern 
music education is so recent in its development that I will not 
criticize or quarrel with anyone who is seriously trying to 
think things through. I will, however, state that in my opin- 
ion the book ought to provide the reader with a bibliography, 
or perhaps reading lists at the end of each chapter. However, 
certain other recently published books contain excellent bibliog- 
raphies and reading lists, so I will not even complain too 
seriously of this lack. Good books on music education are still 
so scarce that the addition of a new one is something of an 
event—especially When it from the pen of so capable 
and distinguished an author as James Mursell. 

—Karl W. Gehrkens 


“Psychology of 


feels 


comes 


Discovering Music: A Course in Music Appreciation, by 
Howard D. McKinney and W. R. Anderson. Second Edition. 
[New York: American Book Company, 1943. 470 pp. $3.75.] 

It is gratifying to learn from the new revised edition that 
the authors, too, have continued discovering music since the 
first appearance of this work in 1934. A number of significant 
additions have been made, including new chapters on form in 
music and the composer's modus operandi: analyses of Tschai- 
kowsky’s Fifth, Sibelius’ Second, and the Shostakovich Fifth: 
and a new glossary and chart of the arts against the back- 
ground of history. Evidently the material on impressionism 
and on nationalism in art has also been revised and brought 
up to date. 

The discussion on musical forms is sound and readable, on 
the whole, although some details might be questioned, e. g., the 
oversimplification of the rondo form and the perennial confu- 
sion between the passacaglia and the chaconne despite Bach’s 
classic examples. The analyses of the three additional sym- 
phonies are somewhat vague and “appreciative,” as is the dis- 
cussion of how the composer works, but the new glossary 
deserves unqualified praise. The chapter on music in the Ameri- 
cas is timely and accurate. Not only this chapter, but the 
whole work, is well documented by lists of suggested music 
and readings, and the topics listed for further discussion are 
provocative. 

The book is undoubtedly stronger for the additions and revi- 
sions. Its underlying philosophy, the importance of relating 
music to its cultural background, is sound, and the approach 
fresh and stimulating. While there may be differences of opin- 
ion regarding technical details, there can be none about the 
book’s value as a partial record of cultural development. To 
make such a record complete is obviously beyond its scope or 
the authors’ intentions, but it does render a valuable service 
to lovers of music, whether teachers or students, by placing 
music in its true cultural perspective. The present revision 
certainly furthers this worthy end. —Howard A. Murphy 


May-June, Nineicen Forty-three 


COLLECTIONS 


Landmarks of Early American Music, 1760-1800: A Choice 
Valuable Collection of Psalm-Tunes, Hymns, Patriotic Songs, 
and Marches, compiled, arranged, and provided with historical 
and biographical notes by Richard Franko Goldman and Roger 
Smith. For chorus, band, or orchestra, singly or in combina- 
tions; for smaller vocal and instrumental ensembles; and for 
the piano. Conductor’s Score. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 
$1.50. Also available: instrumental parts, 30c ea.; vocal scores 
—Numbers 1-10, 11-18, 19-24, 25-32, 25c¢ ea. set.] 

This excellent collection of early American music should be 
a boon to music educators in meeting three important needs: 
(1) incidental music for plays or other historical presentations 
for the period representing the birth of our country; (2) early 
American music for historical concerts; and (3) representative 
numbers to be used in various programs. Eighteenth-century 
music from European countries has been sought by many 
choral and orchestral conductors. We welcome the appearance 
of a well-edited collection of music from this period in the life 
of our own country. 

A feature of the work is its adaptability to a variety of 
combinations: The choruses can be used either with or with- 
out accompaniment. The piano parts may be used as ac- 
companiment to the voices or as piano solos. The orchestra 
or band version can be used alone or with chorus. 

The first eighteen numbers are of a sacred nature. The re- 
maining choruses include a number of pieces referring to 
famous individuals and historical incidents. 

This material is suitable for high-school as well as aduit 
groups. While most of the numbers will be particularly ef- 
fective with large choruses, they can be given with smaller 
groups. The historial and biographical notes will be helpful 
to those who are using the material in educational situations. 

—Raymond Burrows 


Songs of the Hills and Plains: Early American Songs Ar- 
ranged for Modern Use, by Harry Robert Wilson. [Chicago: 
Hall & McCreary Company: 64 pp., octavo size, 60c; quanti- 
ties, 54c¢ ea.; postpaid.] A well-selected program of Ameri- 
ean songs, skillfully arranged for unison, and in some in- 
stances part, singing, with excellent accompaniments. Included 
in this attractively designed songbook are some good old- 
timers which have escaped other collections. Directions for 
staging or dancing many of these songs give the book added 
value for summer-camp, school, and community folk-dancing 
groups. ~The songs, too, are suitable not only for young and 
older students, but for adult singers who enjoy gathering 
around the piano of an evening. —-George Strickling 

30 and 1 Folk Songs from the Southern Mountains, compiled 
and arranged by Bascom Lamar Lunsford and Lamar String- 
field. [New York: Carl Fischer, Ine. 75ec.] More of such col- 
lections should be made available to the school musician. These 
songs of the Southern mountains are well edited, with no at- 
tempt to beautify them in any way. The accompaniment is 
devoid of modern harmonic changes, thus preserving the nat- 
ural simplicity and characteristics of these indigenous Amer- 
Here is a folk-song collection that will prove very 

—Harold Tallman 


ican songs. 
useful. 
Songs from the Veld: Fourteen Songs from South Africa, by 
Josef Marais. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc., 1942. 32 pp. 75c.] 
A unique addition to songs for home and school are these 
catchy ballads endeared to radio listeners by Josef Marais and 
his troupe in their Sunday-afternoon broadcasts. The introduc- 
tion contains valuable data; interesting anc informative notes 
and pronunciation guides are given for the songs. This is one 
of the first publications in America which offers texts in both 
English and Afrikaans, the official languages of the Union of 
South Africa. Here is an opportunity to become acquainted 
with another of our allies in the United Nations. The songs are 
also available in two Decca record albums.—Helen Grant Baker 


Stephen Foster: Twelve Favorite Songs by America’s Best- 
loved Master of Melody, arr. and ed. by Jeffrey Marlowe; line 
drawings by George and Doris Hauman. [Boston: Boston 
Music Co. $2.00.] This book should be popular, chiefly in the 
home. It is the sort of volume that the school music teacher 
might keep on the piano for groups of boys and girls to enjoy 
as they gather around in informal moments. The twelve num- 
bers in the book are the best known of the Foster favorites. 
The piano accompaniments are appropriate and effective. 

R. B. 

Rounds and Canons, arr. and ed. by Harry Robert Wilson. 
(Chicago: Hall & McCreary Company.] This fascinating volume 
is not only a good source for finding familiar rounds, but also 
includes a considerable number of new compositions in this 
form. The suggested methods for using the rounds will help 
liven many a party. Some of the canons included are among 
the treasures available in this form. At the close of the book, 
Mr. Wilson has included four concert versions of well-known 
rounds. 

Not only will this book be valuable in many school situa- 
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tions, but it offers a good solution to the community song 
leader who is faced with the problem of group singing with- 
out piano accompaniment, or group singing where the voices 
are unevenly balanced. —R. B. 

La hora del canto (The Hour of Singing): Selected Latin- 
American Songs Especially Adapted for American Students by 
F. Gonzales. [New York: Edward B. Marks Music Corporation, 
1942. 55 pp. 35c.] For students of Spanish this collection of 
popular Latin-American songs offers material for many happy 
hours of singing. It is an attractive and conveniently arranged 
songbook which each student will wish to own, and includes 
many favorite songs of the entertainment world. Typical of 
the contents are “Adelita,” “Chiapanecas” (Mexican “clap 
hands” song), “Alla en el rancho grande,” and “Preguntale a 
las estrellas.’” Simple harmonies are given for a number of the 
songs. The piano accompaniments are simple and attractive. 
Only Spanish words are given. —H. G. B. 


Noble Cain’s Pre-High School Chorus Book. [ Philadelphia: 


Oliver Ditson Company, Theodore Presser Co., Distributors. 
75e.] This new book by Noble Cain will be useful not only in 


junior high school but also in the fifth and sixth grades. Some 
songs are for treble voices; others add a bass part: where the 
tenor occurs, it follows a range suitable for the “alto-tenor.” 
We predict that boys and girls will like this book as much as 
their teachers do. —R. B. 

Renaissance to Baroque: Three Centuries of Choral Music, 
Vol. IV (German Music), selected and edited, with historical 
and biographical notes, by Lehman Engel; English adaptations 
by Marion Farquhar [New York: Harold Flammer, Inc. 9$0c.] 
This fourth volume of Mr. Engel’s series comprises German 
music from the time of Heinrich Isaak in the late fifteenth 
century up to Johann Sebastian Bach. The collection is well 
edited and will be welcomed by those who feel that we should 
give more attention to this period in choral literature. Most 
of the numbers are for four-part chorus, although there are 
examples of three- and five-part music. With a single excep- 
tion, the numbers are to be sung without accompaniment, but 
the piano reduction is included for rehearsal purposes. —R. B. 


OPERETTAS 


Hats Off! (Operetta in Two Acts); music by Adele Bohling 
Lee; book and lyrics by Hazel E. Harrison; adaptation by Don 
Wilson. (Chicago: taymond A. Hoffman Co. Vocal score 
and libretto complete, $1.25; stage manager's guide and manual 
of dance steps and ensembles on rental until date of perform- 
ance, $1.00 ea.; standard orchestration and additional orchestra 
parts on rental for one month, $10.00 and $1.00 resp. Perform- 
ance rights given only upon purchase of 15 copies of vocal 
score. ] 

This bright and tuneful story of the exploits and romance of 
John Paul Jones is given an up-to-the-minute twist by a pro- 
logue in which an American boy of twelve tries to enlist in 
the Navy. The main body of the story, dealing with the his- 
tory of the United States Navy, is authentic yet full of rol- 
licking humor. 

“Hats Off!” is suitable for either junior or senior high school. 
The casting, which is very elastic, calls for a baritone or tenor, 
two sopranos, a mezzo-soprano, a contralto, and fourteen 
speaking parts. There is a singing chorus of sailors and girls, 
and dances by Scotch groups, Colonial girls, and specialty 
groups are suggested. The music is within easy range, and 
the choruses are written in two- and four-part harmony which 
appears effective and not difficult Several of the numbers are 
for girls’ chorus or trio. This operetta may be presented with 
one simple stage set. —H. G. B. 

The Feast of Raymi: A Peruvian Play for Children, with 
Choreography and Music, by Charlotte Perry; musical settings 
by D. H. Decker. [New York: J. Fischer & Bro., 1942. $1.50.] 
Composed with the help of the children and staff of the Rose- 
mary Junior School, Greenwich, Conn., this delightful work is 
an example of the best results of an experience curriculum. It 
furnishes an admirable vehicle for a meaningful study of an 
ancient culture, and its entertainment features are extraordi- 


nary. The text has poetic quality, the music is authentic and 
well arranged, and the dances are carefully described. The 
publication contains all production details. —H. G. B. 


The Gondoliers, by Gilbert and Sullivan. Authentic version 
edited by Bryceson Treharne. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 
$2.00. (Score contains all dialogue.)] Although not given in 
this country so frequently as “Pinafore” or “The Mikado,” this 
operetta is one of the most colorful and attractive of all the 
Gilbert and Sullivan works, and is strongly recommended for 
production by high-school or other amateur groups. This 
authentic version is clearly printed, in marked contrast to the 
older editions, and contains complete stage directions. In two 
acts, the performance requires an entire evening. 

—Clara E. Starr 
MINIATURE SCORE 


Concerto in F for Piano and Orchestra, by George Gershwin, 
ed. by F. Campbell-Watson. Miniature Orchestra Score. [New 
York: Harms, Inc. $3.00.] This is a cross between the usual 
pocket-sized miniature score and the full-sized conductor's 


score. It is beautifully set up and provides an example which 
other publishers may well follow. The work itself needs no 
introduction. The accompaniment is scored very fully and 
can be played by the better class-A orchestras which have 


fine wind sections. —Paul Van Bodegraven 
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ORCHESTRA 
Orpheus in the Underworld—Overture, by J. Offenbach, arr. 
by Louis G. Wersen. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Set A— 
score and set of parts, $5.00; Set B—score, set of parts, and 


extra strings, $7.00; Set C—score, set of parts, and extra 
strings, $8.50; conductor's score, $2.25; extra parts, 25c ea.] 


Here is an old favorite brought out in Fischer’s American Or- 
chestra Edition. It preserves the high standard we have come 
to expect in this edition. The full score is a treat for those 
of us who have been forced to conduct by guess or by gosh 
from the usual assortment of incomplete conductors’ scores. 
Fingerings are marked—-always a help to the conductor who 
isn't familiar with the strings. 

The overture lasts 8% minutes and is very brilliant without 
being difficult. It has cadenzas for violin and clarinet and solo 
parts for the cello section. Suitable for better class-B or- 
chestras with good wind sections. —P. V. B. 

Suite for Strings from “The Double Dealer,” by Henry Pur- 
cell, ed. by Paul Stassevitch; keyboard realization by Ernst 
Victor Wolff. [New York: Music Press, Inc. Score and parts, 

2.75; score, incl. piano, $1.75; extra parts, 30c ea.] Very nice 
suite, though some of the movements are inordinately short. 
Good arrangement. —Eugene J. Weigel 


University String Orchestra Album: 
String Orchestra with Optional Third 
companiment Part, compiled, edited, arranged, and provided 
with descriptive notes by Albert Stoessel. [New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc. Full conductor score, $1.50; piano accomp't, $1.25; 
string parts, 60c ea.; optional third violin, 60c.] It is a pleasure 
to remind school and community orchestra directors of this 
fine collection, which has been used for years by string en- 
sembles. With the third violin, full conductor's score, and 
piano accompaniment added to the full string choir, it is use- 
ful in several combinations. Mr. Stoessel’s authoritative edit- 
ing and arranging is sufficient guarantee for recommending 
these pieces to any concert organization. The program notes 
are most welcome. The composers represented are Mozart, 
Tenaglia, Bach, Handel, Schubert, Gluck, Rameau, Haydn, and 
Byrde. Why not a second volume, Mr. Stoessel?—David Mattern 


Selected Classics for 
Violin and Piano Ac- 


BAND 


American Salute, by Morton Gould, based on “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home”; transc. by Philip J. Lang. [New York: 
Mills Music, Ine. Full band, $3.50; symphonic, $5.00; .conduc- 
tor’s condensed score, 50c; extra parts, 20c ea.] A very inter- 
esting theme and variations, playable by the average band with 
a fair amount of rehearsal. It is spiced with enough dissonance 
and rhythmic variety to give it a definitely modern flavor. The 
arranging and general distribution of parts are refreshing and 
pleasingly unhackneyed. This is one of Gould’s best for high- 
school bands. —Clifford P. Lillya 


New China March, by Morton Gould, based on the Chinese 
song “Work as One,” by Shu Mo; transe. by Philip J. Lang. 
[New York: Mills Music, Inc. Full band, $2.50; symphonic, 
$4.00; conductor’s condensed score, 50c; extra parts, 20c ea.] 
Here is a fitting musical tribute to one of the United Nations 
which heretofore has not been adequately represented in con- 
cert-band repertoire. Although the work could not be termed 
easy, many high-school bands will find in this composition the 
answer to their problem of how to include China on a program 
featuring music of the United Nations. —C. P. L. 

The Hills, the Devil, and MacArthur, by Russell McLauchlin, 
Ole B. J. Foerch, and Graham T. Overgard, arr. by Graham T. 
Overgard. [New York: Robbins Music Corporation. Standard 
band, 75c: symphonic, $1.25; conductor part, 20c; other parts, 
10¢ ea.] This is a solidly arranged march song—consisting of 
an introduction and two choruses connected by a novel break 
strain—with patriotic implications. Should be welcome on any 
program where a stirring march is appropriate. —C. P. L. 

Comin’ in on a Wing and a Prayer, by Harold Adamson and 
Jimmy McHugh, arr. by Paul Yoder. [New York: Robbins 
Music Corporation. Standard band, 75c; symphonic, $1.25; con- 
ductor part, 20c; other parts, 10c ea.] One of the songs cur- 
rently popular with the men in service, having been selected 
for the “Army Hit Kit,” it is gratifying to have this number 
available for high-school bands before its popularity has begun 


to wane. The arrangement is easy and adequate. —C. P. L. 
You’re in the Army Now (Paraphrase), by Lucien Cailliet. 
[New York: Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc. Full band, $2.50; 


symphonic, $3.50; conductor's score, 40c; extra parts, 20c¢ ea.] 
This is a spirited and exceedingly clever treatment of the well- 
known bugle call. The number opens with a drum solo, which 
doesn’t sound very original, but then follows an interesting 
fugato arrangement for two cornets and trombone that is 
bound to capture the audience's attention. Interest is sustained 
throughout. —C. P. L. 

The Song of the Seabees (official song of the Navy Con- 
struction Battalion), by Sam M. Lewis and Peter De Rose, arr. 
by Paul Yoder. [New York: Robbins Music Corporation. Stand- 
ard band, symphonic, $1.25; conductor part, 20c; other 
parts, 10c ea.] Another song of the service—after the pattern 
of football fight songs. The tune is catchy, and the arrange- 
ment is solid but not lacking in interest. Any high-school band 
should be able to play it with little preparation. —C. P. L. 

The Nation’s Prayer (Panis Angelicus), by César Franck, 
arr. by George F. Barr. [New York: Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, 
Inc. Full band, 2.50; symphonic, $3.50; conductor's score, 


75e; 
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G. Ricordi & Co., Inc. 


Announce the publication of the Puccini Operas 


LA BOHEME e MADAME BUTTERFLY e TOSCA 
Selections for American Symphony and School Orchestra 
NEVER PUBLISHED BEFORE 


Arranged by FELIX GUENTHER 
Instrumentation for Standard, Symphonic, School Orchestra 


Full score and set of parts $5.00 - Full score $2.00 Set of parts $3.50 - Piano conductor .40 - Extra parts, each .20 





“THE OLD MAID AND THE THIEF” 


The brilliant and successful Radio Opera by 
GIAN CARLO MENOTITI 


Now available for the theatre. Ideal for School and College performances. 
Can be given with piano accompaniment. 
Orchestration on rental. Booklet with scenery and mise-en-scene on request. 


Vocal score $3.50 Libretto .35 


G. RICORDI & CO., INC. 25 %"3"5 


The Usetory Effort 


... requires devotion to purpose, economy and efficiency. Therefore, to the extent that 
this business serves the field of music, it too, we believe, is playing a vital part for 
Victory and lasting peace. 

In addition to the services performed through the production and marketing of our 
own publications, GAMBLE furnishes instant service in the shipment of the music of 
all music publishers. Our huge stock makes possible this speedy service, with the 
attendant conveniences and economies of a single source of supply. 

Further, through the application of GAMBLE-IZING, our patented binding which 
protects and preserves, as well as facilitates the handling and “usability” of music, we 
are codperating with our customers in conservation of music libraries—an exceedingly 
important item if we are to take into account wartime requirements pertaining to budget 
and to saving of materials through prolonged use. 


If you are not already receiving our regular and special mailings, send us a postal card stating 
your special interests. It is especially important that early attention be given to music needs for 
next fall. We urge this whether or not you place your order with GAMBLE, but of course we 


hope we may have opportunity to serve you. 
Music for Victor 
GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


| 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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f0c: extra parts, 20c ea. Also published for chorus—SSA and 
SATB, 15c ea.] An excellent arrangement for band and chorus 
of this well-known composition. Words are patriotic in a dig- 
nified manner, making the number suitable for occasions when 
flashy’’ patriotism is not in good taste. —C, P. L. 


Red Cavalry March, by Morton Gould, based on the Red Army 
songs “Cavalry of the Steppes,” by L. Knipper, and “Song of 


the Tachanka,” by K. Listov: transe. by Philip J. Lang. [New 
York Mills Music, Ine. Full band, $3.50; symphonic, $5.00: 
conductor's condensed score, 50c; extra parts, 20c ea.] Two 


1uthentic Red Army songs are here offered in a very “dressy” 
The songs themselves have a charm and strength 
that seems to spring largely from their directness and 
plicity Bands of slightly better than average technical ability 
will doubtless find Mr. Gould's ingenious treatment interesting. 

—C. P. Ih. 


York: 


eo or. 
Deore dads 


arrangement 
sim- 


Paul Yoder. [New 
$2.00; symphonic, 
part, 30c; extra parts, 20c ea.] Mr. Yoder has 
presented here a fine arrangement of well-known American 
songs The victory motif of three dots and a dash introduces 
the medley and leads into a solid arrangement of Hail Colum- 
bia which is followed by the motif again in modulation to 
America, in which the full melody is given the brass and sax 
choirs, with the upper reeds in running parts. Columbia the 
Gem of the Ocean is next presented, after a legato effect in 


(American Selection), by 
Standard band, 


Victory 
Carl Fischer, Ine. 


conductor's 


triple time of the ...— idea Maryland, My Maryland, writ- 
ten first for brass, then for reeds and full band, precedes a 
lively Yankee Doodle piccolo, flute, and drum effect, which 
leads into a lively Dixie. A maestoso V-theme presents 


America the Beautiful, which ends in the V-motif and may be 
followed, after a brief pause, by The Star-Spangled Banner, 
included in the The composition is 
plivable, and definite need for works such as these 

—W. Hines Sims 


which is score easy, 


meets a 


onera “Shah 
tichard Mo- 
Standard 


(from the Azerbaidjan 
Senem”), by Reinhold Gliére;: scored for band by 
haupt. [New York: Am-Rus Music Corporation. 
band with conductor's condensed score, $3.50; symphonic, $5.50 
separate parts, l5e. ea.) 
described by comparison 

Both numbers 
series of varia- 
However, “Dance 


Dance of the Boys 


conductor’s condensed score, 60c: 
Perhaps this composition can best be 
with the well-known “Russian Sailors’ Dance.” 
begin rather moderately and work through a 
tions on a short theme to a frenzied climax. 

of the Boys” is shorter, and easier to play. Its harmonic struc- 
ture is seasoned with quite a few open fifths, which give it a 
distinctive flavor It looks like a good number for the average 
high-school band to work on, since effective performance will 
necessitate cultivating a good staccato articulation at all 


ivonamic levels nt 2%. 


March and Chorus “See, the conq’ring hero comes!” from the 


oratorio “Judas Maccabaeus,” by Handel, transe. by Richard 


lranko Goldman. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Standard 
band, $3.00; concert, $4.50; symphonic $6.00; condensed con- 
ductor’s part, 50c; other parts, 30c ea.] Mr. Goldman here 


adds a fine transcription of a master work of choral litera- 
ture to our band libraries. This transcription is well arranged 
and instrumented so that the average band can do a fine job of 
There are no great difficulties and the crosscueing 


plaving it 
The oratorio on Judas Maccabaeus was composed 


is excellent 


in 1746 and is one of the best works of Handel. Here the 
original order of the two numbers has been reversed to give 
prominence to the chorus, which is the more familiar.—W. H. S. 


Kern, arr. by Guy Jones 
symphon- 


Your 


Jerome 
Standard band, $3.50: 
other parts, 25c ea.] 


Show Boat—Selection, by 
[New York T. B. Harms Co 


ic, $5.00; extra conductor's part, 50c; 
listeners will enjoy this number It contains portions of many 
if Kern's tunes that have become favorites, such as “Old Man 
River “Make Believe “Can't Help Lovin’ Dat Man,” and 
others. The band parts are well scored, but the conductor has 
ry condensed score The number is not difficult and is 
playable by any good class C band. Gives the band practice 
in smooth legato passages as well as syncopated rhythms. 
Dasse would be more effective if written an octave lower in 
ome places Harold G. Palmer 
Swanee Satire, by David Bennett (A Comic Travelog for 
Rand, with Narrator.) [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Stand- 
ird band, $3.50; concert, $5.00: symphonic, $6.75: condensed 
conductor's score, 50c; other parts, 30c ea.] A novelty program 


tune Swanee River as one might 
parts of the United States and in 
Army camp, in a cabin in the 
neighboring (for humor), in the Mexican 
Texas, at a gay Hollywood party, as a 
York City. All during the playing and 
petween narrator makes the number live in the 
imagination of the audience. A particularly fine work for 
ting humor into a program—and humor does often play a 

big part in a successful program. —W.H.S. 
David Bennett Solo for trap 

{New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 
Standard band, $3.50; concert, $5.00; con- 
densed conductor's part, 50c; other parts, 30c ea.]J This was 
one of the feature numbers of the All-State Wisconsin Band at 
the M.E.N.C. convention last ye Mr. Bennett conducted 
splendid drummer did the The title ir 
audience. A band possessing 


routine for traps can 


which utilizes the 
played in different 
circumstances in at 

town 


number 
hear it 
different 
Ozarks, in a 
Quarter in San Antonio 
bedtime story, in New 


episodes i 


injec 


Calfskin Calisthenics, by» 
(double) drums and band 


$6.75: 


symphonic, 


the band and a solo. 
itself arouses the 


a fine drummer who is 


interest ol in 


well drilled in 
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Considerable 
sock cymbal, 
piece gives the 
—W.H.S. 


present a sure-fire program hit by playing this. 
traps, such as tom-toms. cymbals. wire brushes. 
etc., should be used for best effects. This 
drummer a real break. 


BAND OR ORCHESTRA 


Developing Instrumental Musicianship, by Irving Chevette 
and Edwin M. Salzman. Conductor’s Manual. [New York: Irv- 
ing Berlin, Ine. Educational Music Division. Conductor's 
Manual, $2.00; Individual Book, $1.00; Student’s Progress 
Chart, 20c ea., $2.00 a dozen, $15.00 a hundred.] This is de- 
signed for use with full band or orchestra. It contains scales 
and chords in all keys and meters, and studies in style 
(phrasing, naunce, shading, and polyphonic style). The aim is 
to develop sound musicianship as well as mechanical dexterity. 
The arrangement of parts makes it possible to combine begin- 
ning, intermediate, and advanced students. 

The teacher who finds it necessary to teach such funda- 
mentals as found in this material in the full ensemble re- 
hearsal will do well to look over this book rather thoroughly. 
It provides excellent material for home practice, without which 
no ensemble can reach maturity. Those who use it should 
study the plan of organization very carefully, since the authors 
give many valuable suggestions for using the material as 
presented. —P. V. B. 

SOLO STRINGS 

Moods Moderne, arr. by D. Savino. Violin and piano; cello 
and piano. Two collections comprising “Deep Purple,” by 
Peter De Rose: “Manhattan Serenade,” by Adamson and Alter; 
“Daybreak,” by Adamson and Grofe: “Blue Moon,” by Hart 
and Rodgers: “Stairway to the Stars,” by Parish, Malneck, 
and Signorelli; “Siboney,” by Morse and Lecuona; “When I 
Grow Too Old to Dream,” by Hammerstein and Romberg; “Rose 
by Williams and Hickman. [New York: Robbins Music 
Violin and cello arrangements pub. separately, 


Room,” 
Corporation: 
$1.00 ea.] 


Very usable material for young violinists and cellists. Val- 
uable in stimulating the interest of student players. While 


the music is of limited educational value, it will serve a def- 
inite purpose in extending the repertoire. The arrangements 
ure well written, and all within easy position 
range for both instruments. —T. Frank Coulter 

Preludes, by Gershwin, transe. by Jascha Heifetz 
Violin and piano. [New York: Harms, Ine. $1.50.] Three 
fascinating transcriptions of unusual interest, created and ar- 
ranged by master minds. Difficult. —T. F.C. 

Scherzo, by Leo Dubensky. Violin and piano. [New York: 
G. Nicordi & Co., Ine. 75e.] A scherzo of melodic and technical 
interest Plenty of fire without too much difficulty. A very 
interesting and worth-while work. —T. F.C. 

La oracién del Torero, by J. Turina, trance. by Jascha Heifetz. 
Violin and piano. [New York: Carl Fischer, Ine.  $1.00.3 
Turina enthusiasts will welcome this Heifetz transcription. It 
abounds in the moody, suave, and occasionally sultry idioms of 
Spanish folk music. A colorful addition to the recital program. 

—-D. M. 

Sonnet, No. 2, by Isidor Achron. Violin with piano accomp’t. 
[New York: Carl Fischer, Ine. 75c.] A lyrical piece that 
should entice advanced violin students who have a taste for 
the modern. Teachers will find this to be a good study in tone 
and intonation. The piano part demands a mature technique. 

—-D. M. 

Universal’s Fundamental Method for the Cello: A Graded 
Elementary Course, by Ried Knechtel, ed. by Milton James. 
[New York: Universal Music Publishers. 75c.] This method 
gallops along at a pace that only the talented will be able to 
maintain. In its 52 pages it half, first, third, and 
fourth positions, tenor clef, nine keys, division of the beat into 
quarters, and 6/8 measure. Those looking for a method to use 
with talented beginners beyond the elementary-school level 
should examine this book. 

The pictures showing how to hold the bow and cello, the 
position of the left hand, and how to draw the bow are excep- 
tionally fine. The teachers who must teach cello although they 
do not play it would do well to buy the book just for the pic- 
tures, because study of them will eliminate so many of the 
common faults now observed among school players.—P. V. B. 


WOODWINDS 


Francisco Braga. Solo 
Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc. 90c. 
Music Division, Pan American 
Interesting and tricky rhythms. 

—George Waln 


Instruction in 


selections lie 


George 


covers 


with piano ac- 
Published in 
Union. ] 


Toada, by bassoon 
comp’t. [Boston: 
coéperation with the 


Tuneful, nice piece. 


A Tune a Day (A First Book for Clarinet 
Group, Public School Classes, or Individual Lessons), by 
Cc. Paul Herfurth. fBoston: Boston Music Company. T5dc. (See 
April issue for review of same title for cornet or 
trumpet.)] This is am elementary method designed for class 
instruction, to cover one year of work on the basis of one 
lesson per week. The material is well planned from the stand- 
point of child interest and development. The fingerings as 
presented here from pictures of the instrument are shown with 
greater clarity than by any book this reviewer has yet seen. 
The theory lessons and practice charts are logical. There may, 
however, be a variance of opinion as to the procedure used in 
new rhythmic problems. The objectives of each 
are printed at the top of the page. —G. W. 
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SELECTIVE PROGRAM 
BAND BOOK 


A worthwhile new band book that is already being 
zcclaimed by educators and directors everywhere. 
Sixteen standard and popular compositions in striking 
new arrangements by FORREST L. BUCHTEL. The 
varied contents permit an entire program to be assem- 

bled from this one book, and appeal to players and 
directors alike. Buchtel’s wide experience in the edu- 
cational field makes this diversified series a landmark 

in the presentation of educational material for bards 

of all sizes and degrees of excellence. 


CONTENTS 


School Days (Waltz) When You’re Smiling 
There’s Something About (March) 
A Soldier (March) Repasz Band (March) 
Let’s All Sing Like The Cowboy Tunes 
Birdies Sing (Waltz) Spanish Dance 
Mary Lou (March) Patriotic Overture 
Girl of My Dreams Joyous Noel (Christmas 
(Waltz) Overture) 
Margie (Fox Trot) Irish Overture 
Hinky Dinky Parley Voo Three Patriotic Songs 
(Paraphrase) (America — Star Span- 
That Tumble-Down gled Banner — Amer- 
Shack in Athlone ica The Beautiful) 





(Waltz) 
INSTRUMENTATION 

C Flute 2nd Bh Cornet or Trumpet 
Dr Piccolo 2rd Bh Cornet or Trumpet 
Ist By Clarinet Ist Ey Horn 
2nd Bp Clarinet 2nd Es Horn 
3rd Br Clarinet jrd & 4th Eb Horn 
Alto Clarinet ist Trombone Bass Clef 
sass Clarinet 2nd Trombone Bass Clef 
E> Clarinet 3rd Trombone Bass Clef 
— . Baritone Bass Clef 
}aSSOO > i . 
Ep Alto Saxophone Baritone lreble Clet 
By Tenor Saxophone Basses 
Ey Baritone Saxophone Drums 
Ist Bh Cornet or Trumpet Piano—Conductor 


Each Book 35c 


* 


Piano Conductor $1.00 
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Emil Eck. [New York: 
Written to follow a be- 
minor keys. A fine 
emphasis on de- 

Embellishments 


Eck Method for Flute, Book Two, by 
so0sey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc. $1.00.] 
ginning method. Includes all major and 
variety of technical exercises with especial 
veloping the third octave of the flute range. 
very well treated, including the trill with correct fingerings. 
Great variety of rhythms and musical styles. Double and 
triple tonguing are included. A fine, studious, complete inter- 
mediate flute method. —Vineent A. Hiden 


BRASSES 
Edwards-Hovey Method for Cornet or Trumpet, Book Two, 
by Austyn R. Edwards and Nilo W. Hovey. [New York: 
Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc. $1.00.] Written to follow a be- 


Technical exercises include the major scale, 
a seale exercise, interval study, chromatic study, major and 
dominant-seventh arpeggios, relative-minor scale, and the 
minor and diminished-seventh arpeggios in each of the nine 
common key signatures. Original études, duets, excerpts from 
the classics, and songs develop style, phrasing, intonation, and 
tone quality. Triple tonguing, four-note grupetto, and the 
grace note are included. The upper range goes up to the 
first-added-line A. A complete intermediate method which will 
develop sound musicianship —V.A.H. 

Harvey Method for Trombone and Baritone, Book Two, by 
Russell Harvey. [New York: Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc. 
$1.00.] Written to follow a beginning method. Long tones, 
scale studies, legato and staccato exercises are included in this 


ginning method. 


method. The excellent chord studies deserve especial com- 
mendation. Familiar songs and excerpts from the classics 
have been included to develop musical style and a singing 
tone Legato playing is well treated. The range goes up to 


the third-added-line G, which is commendable in that students 
encouraged to try for extreme high range until well 
A good intermediate method. —vV.A. H. 
Felix Mendelssohn, arr. for three B» 
cornets (or trumpets) by Leonard B. Smith. [New York: Mills 
Music, Inc. Complete with full score, 75c; full score only, 35c; 
parts, 20c ea.] Abbreviated and somewhat garbled version of 
a popular piano piece. Good study material and effective for 
performance if it can be done with the requisite lightness and 


are not 
prepared. 
Rondo Capriccioso, by 


brilliance. All three players get a good share of the fun. 
—Francis Findlay 
Swedish Coronation March, by Johan S. Svendsen. Arr. for 
four Bs cornets (or trumpets) by Leonard B. Smith. [New 
York: Mills Music, Ine. Complete with full score, $1.00; 


full score only, 50c; parts, 20c ea.] A stirring march tune with 
contrasting quieter passages and interspersed with fanfares 
Rather well arranged, although the main interest and principal 
burden falls to the first of the four players, perhaps unavoid- 


ably. Useful extracurricular material, or as a vehicle to show 
off four of the best trumpets in a given school. —F. F. 
PIANO 


The Oxford Piano Course, Fifth Book, by Gail Martin Haake, 
Charles J. Haake, and Osbourne McConathy. For class and in- 


dividual instruction. {New York: Carl Fischer, Inc., agents 
for Oxford University Press, 1942. $1.00.] This volume is a 
well-graded and carefully edited extension of the Oxford 


Series already published under this title. In addition to works 
composed by. those who are primarily known as teachers, we 
find excellent samples of the compositions of Gretchaninoff, 
Bach, Schubert, Grieg, Heller, Mendelssohn, Handel, Sowerby, 
Mozart, and Chopin. —R. B. 

The Three Billy Goats Gruff, by Helen A. Greim. Piano solo. 
[Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Co. 40c.] Miss Greim has shown 
an understanding of school music needs in her presentation of 
this four-page musical story in three short numbers based on 
the Scandinavian folk tale which has fascinated our first- and 
second-graders for years. Any grade-school teacher who plays 
the piano enough to handle her own rhythm work will be able 
to master this simple composition, and gain the appreciation 
of her children. The piece could also be played by a child 
in the second year of piano study. —R. B. 

Let’s Listen to the Birds: Stories and Music for Listening 
and Playing, by Lottie Ellsworth Coit and Ruth Bampton; 
illustrated by Ruth Doering. [New York: Harold Flammer, 
Inc. ] Fifteen different birds are represented, with pictures 
and descriptions of each. The music includes first the simple 
bird call, then an easy piano piece based on the call. The 
piano pieces are simple enough so that children who listen to 
this material during their nursery-school period might look 
forward to playing the pieces before long. —R. B. 


RECORDERS 


Sonata for a Quartet of Recorders, by G. B. Sammartini, 
transe. by Franz Wasner. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. $1.25.] 
An excellent four-part arrangement in three movements, for 
alto I and II, tenor, and bass. A composition that would re- 
quire considerable dexterity and finesse. A very musical adap- 
tation of the eighteenth-century composer's work. —E. J. W. 

Trio Sonata, by G. P. Telemann, transc. by Franz Wasner. 
For two alto recorders and harpsichord or piano (with viola da 
gamba or cello ad lib.). [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. $1.50.] 
The music is of excellent quality, nicely arranged, but of more 
than average difficulty. The lower parts are not limited to 
supplying the harmony, but frequently carry the melodic in- 
terest. mm dd We 
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CHORAL OCTAVO 


Associated Music Publishers, Inc., New York 
Six Chansons by Paul Hindemith on Original French Poems 
by Rainer Maria Rilke, for Four-part Chorus of Mixed Voices, 
Unaccompanied: (1) The Doe (La Biche); (2) A Swan (Un 
Cygne); (3) Since All Is Passing (Puisque tout passe); (4) 
Springtime (Printemps); (5) In Winter (En hiver); (6) Or- 
chard (Verger). English and French words, the translations 
by Elaine de Sincay. 15¢ ea. This cycle of six interesting 
numbers would make an effective group on a French program. 
—Hazel B. Nohavee 
c. C. Birchard & Co., Boston 
Laurel Octavo: (1) Echo Rondel, by Don 
George Peele (1557-1598). SSA, a cappella. 15¢c. A charming 
song for women’s voices; well written for all voices. Phrygian 
mode. (2) I Needed the Dawn, by Albert D. Schmutz: words 
by Jean M. Snider. SATB, a cappella. 15c. Inner voices have 
many rhythmic and intervallic problems that would need much 
rehearsal to bring out the full flavor of the tonal color. Very 
unusual musically. Fine text. (3) In Tune with the Seasons, 
by Louis A. Meier. SSAATTBB, a cappella. l6c. Madrigal 
text and music. Good program music, with good voice ranges. 
Easy. (4) Kung Fu-Tze, by Roy Spaulding Stoughton; words 
by Gerald Chan Sieg. SSA, accomp’d. l6c. A very unusual 
setting of an interesting text. Would interest the more ma- 
ture musician. Easy. Fine accompaniment. Recommended, 
(5) Luey Ashton’s Song (from “The Bride of Lammermoor’), 
by Charles Wood; words by Sir Walter Scott. SA, accomp'd. 
12c. Adapted to medium range. Text rather mature for 


Malin; words by 


young students. ~—H. T. 
Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc., New York 
Boosey Series of Choral Music: (1) All in the April Eve- 


ning, by J. Michael Diack, arr. by Wayne Howorth; words by 
Katharine Tynan Hinkson. SSA, accomp’d.  15c. 3eautiful 
text. An easy, melodious setting well within the voice range of 
young singers. Each voice part is interesting. Many oppor- 
tunities for beauty of interpretation. (2) Now Sleeps the Crim- 
son Petal, by Roger Quilter, arr. by George Shackley;: words 
by Tennyson. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. A truly delicate song for 
girls. Moderately difficult. Melodious parts for all three voices. 
It is well for girls to be acquainted with this poem. 

Ruth Jenkin 





Broadcast Music, Inc. 

BMI Choral Edition: Cantate Domino (Sing unto the Lord), 
by Leo Hassler, rev. and arr. by C. A. Terry. SATB, with 
piano or organ accomp’t. 15c. Text in Latin. Very vocal and 
tonal. A fine number for any chorus. Not difficult. Voice range 
within limits of any singer. May be sung a cappella. 

—Francis H. Diers 
Chappell & Co., Inc., New York 

Vocal Library of Part Songs: (1) Careless Love, by Jacques 
Wolfe (based on an old folk tune), arr. by William Stickles; 
words by Roark: Bradford. SATB, accomp'’d. 15c. An easy 
arrangement of an old folk tune. Stays within reasonable voice 
ranges. (2) Three Little Fairy Songs, by Maurice Bealy, arr. 
by William Stickles; words by J. L. Crommelin Brown. SSA, 
accomp’d. 15c. Three clever, usable, singable novelties. 


—Capt. Richard W. Grant 

Oliver Ditson Company, Theodore Presser Co., Distributors, 
Philadelphia 

Three-part Songs: (1) A Dream, by Edvard Grieg, arr. by 


words by Friedrich von Bodenstedt, transl. by 
Charles Fonteyn Manney. SSA, accomp'’d. 15c. Text more 
suitable for boys than for girls. Moderately difficult. Good 
arrangement of a delightful melody. (2) Remembrance, by 
Johannes Brahms, arr. by Paul Keopke; words by Max von 
Schenkendorf, transl. by F. F. Bullard. SSA, accomp’'d. 15e. 
Moderately easy. The rhythmic beauty is retained in the vocal 
arrangement. Fine range for young voices. —Ruth Jenkin 
Part Songs for Men’s Voices: (1) The Arkansaw Traveler 
(American folk song), arr. by Robert Elmore; text by Robert 
B. Reed. TTBB, with accomp’t of piano, four hands. 20c. 
Excellent for a good boys’ glee club and two good accom- 
panists. The boys will really work, and the audience will 
applaud enthusiastically. Good voice range. Difficult, but fun. 
(2) Of All the Year, ’Tis Summer! by Samuel Richards Gaines. 
TTBB, accomp’d. 15c. For mature men’s chorus which works 
seriously and is not afraid to sing of summer and love. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for beautiful voice blending and tone color. 
—R. J. 
Songs for Mixed Voices: The Maiden and the Hazel 
3ush (Swedish folk song), arr. by William S. Nagle; English 
translation by Frances D. S. Tatnall. SATB, a cappella 15e. 
Easy and delightful folk song. Sing it for fun and for an ex- 
cellent study in variety in color and diction. —R. J. 
Leo Feist, Inc., New York 
Feist Choral Library: Siboney, by Ernesto Lecuona, arr. by 
Charles L. Cooke; English lyric by Dolly Morse. TTBB, ac- 
comp’d. 15c. An attractive arrangement of the popular Cuban 
song that should be greatly enjoyed and effectively sung by 
many high-school groups. Not difficult, except for the tricky 
rhythm. —Anne Grace O'Callaghan 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York 

Patriotic Anthems by Harvey Gaul—From the Archives of 
American Women: (1) Abigail Adams’ Petition for John Adams. 
SSAA with soprano solo, accomp’d. 18c. Text taken from 
Abigail Adams’ letter to John Adams on the occasion of his 
taking office as President of the United States. Elaborate in 


Kent Gannett; 
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All the themes of the 





WORLD'S GREATEST SYMPHONIES 


Fe YEARS professional musicians as well as 
musical amateurs have been awaiting an 
encyclopedia of fhe themes of the important 
symphonies. A book to fill this need—Sym phony 
Themes—has just been published. This volume 
has been in the making for five years. 

The first problem was to select the hundred 
symphonies most often played in concerts and 
on the radio, and available on phonograph re- 
cordings. An analysis was made of all the pro- 
grams of the country’s leading orchestras 
extending back twenty years. Consultations were 
arranged with the music directors of stations 
WQXR and WOR for their advice as to what 
works to include 
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Then began the task of selecting the chief 
themes of the hundred symphonies. The proof 
reading job was enormous. A first edition of the 
book was published which, despite the proof- 
reader's best efforts, contained a number of 
errors. This edition was scrapped. Plates were 
corrected and a new edition is now off press. 


Symphony Themes contains 1193 principal 
themes from 100 of the world’s great sym- 
phonies. It is compiled by Raymond Burrows 
and Bessie Carroll Redmond, with special edi- 
torial assistance by George Szell. Other features 
are: 

1. Introduction by Deems Taylor. 
2. A reference list of scores, analyses, and pro- 
gram notes. 
3. A bibliography of the best books and articles 
of comment on the symphony. 
4. A list of the best recordings of symphonies. 
5. A chart showing the instrumentation and per- 
forming time of each symphony. 
Sym phony Themes is a book for the student, 
the concert goer, the radio addict who keeps 
his machine tuned to classical music, and the 
phonograph record collector. Available at 
bookstores, music stores, or direct from the 
publishers. 


Some Tributes to ‘Symphony Themes” 


“I think it a wonderful book for laymen and students 
who do not have the opportunity to purchase scores, 
as it gives them a splendid means of knowing the 
themes of these most popular symphonies.” —ALFRED 
WALLENSTEIN, Conductor and Musical Director of 
Station WOR 

“Teachers, appreciators, and compilers of program 


notes will find the book most useful "—VirGIL THOM- 
SON, Composer, Conductor in the N.Y. Herald Tribune 


PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 


‘An invaluable reference on symphonic music for the 
professional musician as well as the student and lay- 
man. Should be in every music library ” 

—ANDRE KOSTELANETZ, Orchestra Conductor 


“I am more than delighted. It is an outstanding and 
invaluable work and both the author and publishers 
deserve the greatest praise for this contribution.” 
—Howarp HANSON, Composer, Director, Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N.Y. 
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style and accompaniment. Useful primarily for patriotic or 


historical programs. Performing time: 5 minutes. (2) Mar- 
garet Fuller's Epistle and Gospel. SSAA with soprano solo, 
accomp’'d l5e. Text taken from Margaret Fuller's “Woman 


in the 19th Century.’ An interesting number for a good adult 
Performing time: 3 minutes. (3) A Quakeress Writes 
to Dolly Madison. SSAA with soprano solo, accomp’d. 16c. 
From a letter by Rebekah Hubbs of the Society of Friends, 
Philadelphia, after the settling of the War of 1812. A skillful, 
elaborate, and pretentious setting in oratorio style, which 
seems somewhat out of keeping with the simple letter of the 
Performing time: 4 minutes.—Paul W. Mathews 


chorus 


Quakeress! 
Choral Arrangements: Song _ to 3ohemia 
(Czechoslovak folk song), harm. and arr. by Deems Taylor: 
English version by Deems Taylor (Czechoslovakian words in- 
cluded). SATB, accomp’d. 18c. One of the Bohemian 
folk songs is here arranged in a spirited and highly effective 
style. The harmony includes some chords not usually found 
in such folk songs. Highly recommended for a competent 
chorus; a decided asset to a program. Difficult —P. W. M. 


Deems Taylor 


best 


Harold Flammer, Inc., New York 


Choral Series—Sacred: (1) Ave Maria, by Franz Schubert, 
arr. by Wallingford Riegger: English text by Lorraine Noel 
Finley. SA with soprano solo, accomp’d. 15c. A lovely concert 


arrangement, the first section for solo voice, the second in two 
parts for the chorus, and the third for solo with a harmonic 
backgrotind by two-part chorus which is interesting and dif- 
ferent. Piano accompaniment as in the original. Recommended 
for junior- or senior-high girls’ groups Not difficult. (2) 
Father in Heaven, arr. from the “Ave Maria” of Bach-Gounod 
by Wallingford Riegger: English text by Lorraine Noel Finley. 
SAB with soprano solo: piano, harp, or organ accomp’t, with 
optional violin obbligato and additional organ part for optional 
use with harp or piano. 20c. A beautiful arrangement that 
should prove attractive to many school groups. The organ and 
piano accompaniment plus violin obbligato give it a festival 
character. Voice parts are within easy range and not difficult 


to read. A good soprano soloist is needed. —A. G. O'C. 
Galaxy Music Corporation, New York 
Katherine K. Davis Choral Arrangements: Turkey in the 


Straw (American folk song); free choral version and revision 
of traditional words by Katherine K. Davis. SA, accomp’d. 12c. 
Could be done equally well by small or large group. Good 
accompaniment —Ruth B. Hill 
Folk Songs and Old Melodies of Many Lands: The Sleigh 
Ride (Troyka Borzeekh—Russian folk song); harmonization and 
choral version by Boris Levenson: English version by Maxwell 
H. Popkin. SATB, a cappella. 15c. Soprano and alto played 
against tenor and bass, both in indirect form —R. B. H. 
Galaxy Choruses for Women's Voices: (1) Phillis, by Philip 
James; words by Sir Charles Sedley. SSAA, accomp’d. 15c. 
Close harmony. Good range: not too low for high-school second 
alto nor too high for first sopranos. Easy accompaniment. (2) 
Well, My Child (Seottish Cradle Song), by Johannes 
choral version and adaptation of old Scottish poem by 
Nicholas Douty. SSA with contralto solo, accomp'’d. 16c. This 
number would be more effective done in a cappella style. Con- 
tralto solo, but not restrictive for other voices. (3) Go, Lovely 
Rose, by Eric H. Thiman: words by Edmund Waller (1606- 
7). SSAA, a cappella. 15c. Varied time signatures create 
interesting flow of melody and rhythm. Unusually effective in 
Excellent for any group, but requires sensitive 
When Moonlight Falls, by Gardner Read, arr. 
Hilda Conkling. SSA, accomp'd. 15ec. 
The sway of the rhythm and the 
solo against humming in 
—R. B. H. 


Sleep 


Brahms: 


16S 


resolutions 
treatment. (4) 
by Vail Read; words by 
Equal distribution of melody. 
device of using soprano voices in 
other parts create a mystical mood. 
Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago 

Choral Octavos (1) Brave Songs, by W. B. Olds: words by 
( Warren Hubert. SSAA, SATB, TTBB, accomp’d. 15c ea. 
Use it now! Easy; good range: excellent text. All groups of 
singers will like it, and the audience will hum the melody on 


the way home (2) Prayer of Patriotism, by May A. Strong: 
words by John Greenleaf Whittier (“Centennial Hymn”). SAB, 
accomp'd; SATB, a cappella. 12c each. Easy and in good 
taste. A fine text appropriate for any time. Singable. Young 
singers and small groups will be able to do this as well as 
more experienced singers and larger groups. (3) We'll Fight 


for Victory, by Donald C. Tuttle. SATB, TTBB, accomp'd. 15c. 


ea Another good rally song. Very easy. A good march 
tune Boys will like it because they can sing it fairly well 
the first time, because the words are clever, and because it 
is strongly rhythmic —R. J. 


Harms, Inc., New York 


Harms Choral Library: (1) Embraceable You, by George 
Gershwin, arr. by Douglas MacLean; words by Ira Gershwin. 
SATB, accomp’'d. l6ec A very easy arrangement of a very 
popular song. Average singers will enjoy doing this one. 


(2) My Heart Stood Still, by Richard Rodgers, arr. by Douglas 
MacLean; words by Lorenz Hart. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. Girls 
will enjoy this one, not only for its melody, but because they 
can master it very easily. —G. 8S. 
Neil A. Kjos Music Co., Chicago 

Selected Octavo Series: (1) Our Croatian Maid, by Alfred H. 
Johnson; words by Virginia Grant Collins. SSAA, a cappella. 
12c. To listen to this or to sing it is a delightful experience. 
The notation is easy, but the song as a whole demands a great 
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deal of musicianship. Girls will appreciate singing this ex- 
quisite work. (2) Psalm XX, by Don Malin; text: Psalm XxX, 
verses 1-2, 4-7. SSAATTBB, with piano, organ, or orch. acc. 
(orch. from pub.). 20c. A good festival number for chorus 
and orchestra. Interesting tonal structure, unusual and not 
lacking in strength. Moderately easy. The boys will ap- 
preciate their opportunity to contribute more than mere ac- 
companiment. Voice range well within the ability of young 
singers. (3) Salvation Full and Free (traditional Welsh 


hymn: Ni fuasai genyf obaith), arr. by Griffith J. Jones; Eng. 
words by William Williams (Welsh words also given). SATB 
with soprano or tenor solo, accomp’d. 15c. Moderately easy. 
Choruses will like the style, and how the basses will enjoy 
working! —R. J. 
ManuScript Service, Boston, Carl Fischer, Inc., New York, 

Agents 

V. d. S. Edition: Young America (A Program Group: 


I—The Glorious Sun; IIl—Freedom’s Soil; I1I—Ode to Youth; 
IV—Sweet Goddess of Liberty), by Lodewijk Mortelmans: 
words by Frank V. van der Stucken; arr. and ed. by Bain- 
bridge Crist. SA—for girls and boys, or girls—accomp’d. 18c, 
l6c, 18¢e, 18e, resp. These extracts from a larger work, the 
cantata “Young America” which the late Frank van der 
Stucken used for his Cincinnati Children’s Music Festival, are 
an outstanding group for festival use. The translation from 
the Flemish original, written and composed after the close of 
World War I, is timely. In making the work available for 
school purposes, the leading themes were extracted and sup- 
plied with introductions and finales drawn from Mortelmans’ 
own music. Written for double chorus of unchanged voices, 
the number of voice parts varies from two to four. Difficult, 
with interesting piano accompaniment. Definitely “something 
different.”’ —P. W. M. 


Edward B. Marks Music Corporation, New York 

Choral Dorme—Dorme (Sleep, My 
Mignone: English lyric by Olga Paul. 
SSA, accomp’d. 15c. (Published with the coédperation of the 
Music Division, Pan American Union.) One of the loveliest 
lullabies from Latin America. The voice parts are closely woven 
and exceedingly interesting. Effective use is made of rhythmic 
changes. If the marks for interpretation are faithfully fol- 
lowed, this selection will be a favorite with audience and stu- 
—H. B. N. 


Inter-American Series: 


Baby), by Francisco 


dents as well. 


Remick Music Corporation, New York 

Remick Choral Library: (1) The Song of the Marines, by 
Harry Warren, arr. by Douglas MacLean; lyric by Al Dubin. 
TB, accomp’d. 15c. Directors interested in songs of the pres- 
ent war will want to examine this number. It has the ad- 
vantage of being written in only two parts. High-school boys 
will enjoy singing this. (2) Thank God for America, by Mada- 
lyn Phillips, arr. by William Stickles. SATB, accomp’d. lé6c. 
Patriotic number, march-like in character—George Howerton 


G. Ricordi & Co., Inc., New York 

Prayer for Song, by Gena Branscombe; words by Ruth E. 
MacDonald. SSAA (2nd alto optional), accomp’d. 20c. This 
song has verve. The changes in rhythm increase interest as 
well as difficulty. F. Edna Davis 

Sweetly Jesting (Dolce scherza), by J. A. Perti (1661-1756), 
arr. by Ruggero Vene:; English transl. by Margaret McKee. 
SSA, accomp’d. lic. Charming little song. Suggests an early 
minuet. —F. E. D. 





Robbins Music Corporation, New York 

Robbins Choral Library: (1) Nebucudnezza, by Robert Mac- 
Gimsey, arr. by Charles L. Cooke. TTBB, accomp’d. l5c. A 
fine novelty for college or first-rate high-school male chorus. 
Somewhat difficult rhythmically, but not extreme in range. 
Calls for expertness in interpreting the old-time Negro preacher 
manner. Would undoubtedly be greatly enjoyed by both sing- 
ers and audience if well done. (2) Tower of Babel, by Robert 
MacGimsey, arr. by Charles L. Cooke. TTBB, accomp’d. 15c. 
A gorgeous Negro “preachment,” somewhat more difficult to 
sing than “Nebucudnezza,” though the difficulties are more in 
the matter of attaining the style than in singing the notes. 
Calls for very emphatic “preaching” in certain portions, accom- 
syncopated harmony in the other three voices. 


panied by 
—A. G. O'C. 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 

Witmark Choral Library: (1) Hymnus, by Vally Weigl. 
SATBB, a cappella. 1l6c. A new anthem for mixed chorus with 
a soprano obbligato. Pleasant and not difficult. (2) My Own 
United States, by Julian Edwards, arr. by Douglas MacLean; 
lyric by Stanislaus Stange. SAB, accomp’d. 15c. An easy 
patriotic number, march-like in character. (3) Out in the 
Fields, by Christopher Thomas; words by Louise Imogen 
Guiney. SSA, a cappella. 15c. A pleasing number, not difficult, 
with fairly equal balance between the contrapuntal and har- 
monic structure. (4) The Parade of the Teddy Bears, by John 
W. Bratton, arr. by Douglas MacLean; words by Sammy Cahn 
and Saul Chaplin. SSA, accomp'’d. 18c. Rhythmic and crisp. 
(5) A Sylvan Revel, by Christopher Thomas; text by Theocri- 
tus. SATB, a cappella. 16c. Reminiscent of the madrigal style, 
although the texture is largely harmonic. Enjoyable and not 
difficult. —G. H. 
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The Wartime Program in Action 





HOMASVILLE, GA. Signaling the 

close of a five-day stamp and bond 
drive, the Thomasville High School Band 
played an all-American Victory program 
as its seventh annual spring concert, April 
16. The program was sponsored by the 
Thomas County War Savings Staff and 
the Victory Fund Committee. The pre- 
concert sale had brought in $137,000, but 
the sale at the concert alone was more 
than twice that amount, raising the total 
to $375,000. For a city of 15,000 this is 
an impressive amount, and newspaper re- 
ports gave no little credit to the band 
and its director, William T. Verran, for 
the success of the campaign. This is the 
band which last spring received the first 
1+ rating in concert ever given in the 
state contests. Director Verran is band 
chairman of the Georgia Music Education 
Association. 

ow 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Perhaps 
the largest music festival held to date 
for the purpose of raising funds for the 
Red Cross took place on May 10 at the 
Minneapolis Municipal Auditorium before 
a crowd of about 7,500 people. The en- 
tire music facilities of the city were 
drawn upon. Heading the list of out- 
standing organizations which donated 
their talent was the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. A mass mixed choir 
of 2,000 voices, sponsored by the Twia 
Cities Choirmasters’ Association and made 
up of church choirs, senior-high-school 
and college choruses, and individual sing- 
ing groups—l02 organizations in all— 
was conducted by Noble Cain of Chi- 


cago. Other participating music groups 
included the Apollo Club Male Chorus 
of 100 voices, under the direction of Wil- 
liam MacPhail; the United Scandinavian 
Male Chorus of 200 voices, conducted by 


Frederick Wick; and the Cecelian Sing- 
ers, a women’s chorus of 70 voices, di- 
rected by Thure Fredrickson. Mrs. By- 
ron Smith, vice-president of the Twin 
Cities Choirmasters’ Association, was 
general chairman of the festival com- 
mittee; J. Clarke Rhodes, president of 
the Choirmasters’ Association, was in 
charge of organization of the massed 
choir and the sale of tickets. The entire 
proceeds of more than $4,000 was turned 
over to the Red Cross War Fund. 


cw 


TEXAS. The amount of war stamps 
and bonds sold prior to the eighth and 
last concert in the series of monthly Vic- 
tory Concerts sponsored by the State De- 
partment of Education and the Texas 
Music Educators Association stood at 
$13,362,762.71. This means that the 
March and April concerts, given by the 
schools of Abilene and Waco, respec- 
tively, brought in a total of $10,781,- 
848.86, or more than four times as muci 
as the preceding five concerts, which 
accomplished no mean achievement them- 
selves. Texas continues to amaze and 
confound the rest of the country. We 
wish we could give you the grand total, 
but the JouRNAL goes to press before 
reports are available on the final concert, 
held at Austin, May 13. 


ow 
ELIZABETH, N. J. Music of the 


United States, China, Russia, and Brazil 
was sung and played by high-school 
groups at the thirteenth annual National 
and International Music Week Celebra- 
tion sponsored by the service clubs of 
Elizabeth, at a luncheon program on May 
12. On the concert program were the 
All-City High School Band, conducted 
by Herman Toplansky; the Battin High 
School Glee Club, conducted by Violet 





Johnson; the All-City High School Band, 
conducted by Arthur H. Brandenburg: 
and the Thomas Jefferson High School 
Glee Club, conducted by Harold G. Vogt. 
Supervisor of Music Arthur Brandenburg 
led the glee clubs, band, and audience in 
songs of the armed forces. Thomas Wil- 
son, who retired as supervisor of music 
last year, led the singing of the National 
Anthem. Guests of honor included Mayor 
James T. Kirk, Superintendent of Schools 
Ray E. Cheney, and C. M. Tremaine, 
originator and head of Music Week 
More than 200 persons attended. 

Representative of the correlation of the 
work of the art, social studies, English, 
mathematics, languages, geography, phys- 
ical education, and music departments was 
the Latin-American Fiesta—Music on a 
Holiday program presented four times— 
May 12, 13, 14, and 19—by the Grover 
Cleveland Junior High School No. 1. 
Vocal and instrumental ensembles and 
soloists, dancers, the concert band, and 
the concert orchestra performed the ex- 
clusively Latin-American works. The pro- 
gram was under the direction of Edward 
J. Hassey, head of instrumental music at 
the school, and Martha Yetter, vocal- 
music teacher. 

Cw 


WATSONVILLE, CALIF. John 
Merton Carlyon writes: “Last summer 
twenty-five members of the high-school 
band under my direction formed a labor 
crew. We bought an old truck for trans- 
portation and started to work in the fruit 
and vegetables. We _ worked steadily 
from June until November. We weeded 
strawberries, picked apricots, planted 
celery, hoed lettuce and beans, planted 
and picked tomatoes, thinned and topped 
beets, thinned and picked apples. We 
saved thousands of dollars worth of 
Pajaro Valley produce. The boys’ earn- 
ings averaged $500 each—a total of al- 
most $14,000, most of which went into 
bonds. When the summer’s work was 
over, we sold the truck at a profit of 
$35, took the money and had a real feed, 
which I think we all had earned! That's 
what the Watsonville U.H.S. Band did 
without benefit of ballyhoo or artificial 
stimulus, other than some organization 
on my part. I'll bet nobody tops that!” 


ow 
NASHVILLE, TENN. Nashville cele- 


brated going over the top in its war loan 
drive with a downtown parade on April 
22 in which all school bands participated. 
Following the parade, Governor Cooper 
welcomed the bandsmen, who then pre- 
sented a massed-band performance in his 
honor. The concert was broadcast over 
WSM. 
ow 


PETERBOROUGH, N. H. The pho- 
tograph at the left shows the finale of 
the Young Patriots pageant which cli- 
maxed a campaign of scrap collecting, 
stamp and bond selling, increased con- 
sumption of fresh fruits, vegetables, and 
milk. Instigated by Golden Guernsey, 
Inc., the Young Patriots plan has the ap- 
proval of the Treasury Department. Over 
100 tons of scrap were collected here, 
students pledged $4,376.50 in stamps and 
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Gin Instantaneous Success ! 


LET’S CHEER! 


BAND BOOK 


By James M. Fulton and 
Major Ed Chenette 


Here is the genuine thing in the way of 
a band collection for use at rallies, foot- 
ball games, athletic events, and _ school 
assemblies of all kinds. The work of two 
noted bandsmen, it reflects their skill, not 
only in arrangements and scoring, but 
also in the matter of its expertly chosen 
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Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
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Nancy Lee 
eee Chenette 
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Captain Jinks, ° 
For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow 
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The Marines’ Hymn 
Pigskin Parade....... Whistler 
oe re Fulton 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Loyal Legions......... Hodson 
 eereererrre Fulton 


In the Gloaming 





A Book of | 
16 Snappy Marches for 
Beginning School Bands 


MARCHETTE 
BAND BOOK 


Arranged by Mayhew Lake 


In making the arrangements of the 16 | 
fine marches included in this book, Mr. 
Lake has kept all parts within the play- 
ing capabilities of those in their first year 
of band playing, yet the marches sound 
full and satisfying and they will, no 
doubt, be played by many popular par- 
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Struhing. Numbers for Concert Band 


VETERANS of DEMOCRACY 


By Harry WETMORE 


MARCH CARILLON 


By Howarp Hanson 


Arranged by Erik W. G. Leidzen 
$3.00 Standard Band, $2.60 


Symphonic Band, $1.50 Standard Band, T5c 


Symphonie Band. 


THREE NEGRO DANCES SPRINGTIME in CHINATOWN 
By Victor RENTON 


Rabbit Foot—Hoe Cake—Ticklin’ Toes 
> . a > p : Arranged by Mayhew Lake 
By FLoreNcE B. PRIcE 
Full B: , $1.25 
Arranged by Erik W. G. Leidzen " and ‘ 


Symphonic Band, $5.00 Standard Band, $3.00 


CRASH ON! ARTILLERY 
Official U. S. Coast Artillery Marching Song 
sy J. F. Hewirr and A. H. Ossporn 


WESTERN YOUTH Marck | 


By Georce FrepertcK McKay 


Symphonic Band, $3.00 Standard Band, $2.00 Military Band, 75 cents 


THEODORE PRESSER CoO. 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET 2 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PAYSEN’S 
CHOIR RISERS 


LAST CALL—no more 
lumber obtainable. 


et) 


@ 
We close for the duration 
when last stand is sold— 
a matter of only a few 
months. 


Q? 


é 


Order at once—pay next 
semester. 


No advance in price. 





Ask for circular and price list. 


PAYSEN MFG. CO. 


Hebron, Nebr. 











C. E. LUTTON, Mgr. 


IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE and not subject to the draft 


IF YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE « 


WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR 


Band and Orchestra Teachers 
Violinists, ’Cellists—Woodwind or Brass Teachers 
Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers 


MEN or WOMEN 
64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago, Ill. 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 








America United.............. Hamblen 
Rainbow Division.............. Nirella 
0 A eae Panella 
ee Rosenkrans 
U. S. Naval Academy.....Roserkrans 
Gleria March............. Losey-Barnes 
ES écendcesedteaewe’ St. Clair 
With Bands and Banners... Rosenkrans 
Ee Rosenkrans 
ek eee Moon-Barnes 





All Publishers’ Best Sellers Carried 


Send for Complete Catalog. 


VOLKWEIN BROS. IN 


VICTORY MARCHES 


Triumphant Battalions..... Rosenkrans 
Steel King...... (orig. arr. by St. Clair) 
Imperial March........... Karl L. King 
U. S. Military Academy... .Rosenkrans 
Freshman (Easy)............... Panella 
re Rosenkrans 
ES 6 6 ds odie ace Re Panella 
0 eT TTT ee Long 
0 ee Davies 
Victorious Legions......... Rosenkrans 


American National Airs, arranged by Scull, contains: 
America F—-Star Spangled Banner Ab—Dixie Land Bp 


FULL BAND 75¢ EACH 


in Stock. Mail Orders Solicited. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
=» PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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bonds, .an additional $2,073 worth of 
pledges came from the audience at the 
pageant, which centered around the pub- 
lic-school music department, Alberta 
Cobleigh, director. 

ow 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. A special 

Victory Concert on March 19 in San 
Antonio marked General Krueger Day 
and the climax of a bond drive of several 
weeks’ duration. Goal of the drive was 
$6,000,000 in stamps and bonds to finance 
an “Alamo Squadron” of twenty Flying 
Fortresses for the new Sixth Army being 
formed in Australia under Lt. Gen. 
Walter Krueger, a native son of San 
Antonio. That goal was passed before 
the concert, and after the event, which 
was held in the Municipal Auditorium, 
the total stood at $6,770,930.80. Pur- 
chasers of stamps and bonds within a 
stipulated period before the date of the 
concert were entitled to a ticket. It was 
in recognition of General Krueger's be- 
lief in the importance of music in the 
preservation of high morale in Army as 
well as civilian life that the huge con- 
cert was given. Eight high-school bands, 
comprising about 200 musicians, took part. 
Army dignitaries present included Brig. 
Gen. Warren C. Carter, chief of staff of 
the Gulf Coast Training Center, and Lt. 
Gen. Courtney H. Hodges, commanding 
general of the Third Army, which was 
formerly under the command of General 
Krueger. Master of ceremonies was Lt. 
William Holden, film star now in the Air 
Forces. Program chairman was Howard 
Davis. 

ow 

DETROIT, MICH. On March 23 the 

Wayne University Alumni Association 
presented the Wayne University Bands, 
A Cappella Choir, and Chorus, the 1943 
High-School Student Band, and the All- 
City High-School Chorus in a Music in 
Wartime concert devoted to American 
music. Guest conductors were composers 
Ferde Grofé, Homer C. Lagassey, and 
Domenico Savino, and Fowler Smith, di- 
rector of music in the Detroit schools. 
Regular conductors appearing on the pro- 
gram were Harold H. Tallman, director 
of the Wayne University A Cappella 
Choir and Chorus; Howard A. Love, di- 
rector of the Redford High School Cho- 
rus; Graham T. Overgard and Roy M. 
Miller, director and assistant director, 
respectively, of the Wayne University 
3ands. 

oo 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. An 
eighth-grade class in the James Lick 
Junior High School, directed by their 
music teacher, Alberta Carlson, recently 
presented a musical skit based on the 
Treasury Department publication Songs 
for Schools at War. A brief description 
of the skit follows, as an example of one 
way of adapting the material in this pam- 
phlet to school use. 

The action takes place in and around 
a bond booth, made by the art department 
of heavy cardboard painted red, white, 
and blue. Two girls sit in the booth, 
“selling” stamps and bonds. They sing 
Buy One, Buy One, Buy a Stamp Today 
(tune: A Merry Life), then recite in 
unison: “It really will surprise you, But 
now you soon will see, The many people 
buying, First picture you and me.” A 
group of school children enter, sing Let 
Me Play in the Bond Game (tune: Take 
Me Out to the Ball Game), and exit. 
The bond sellers speak: “And then the 
college student, Although he’s always 
broke, He now saves up his hard-earned 
cash, And goes without a coke.” The 
typical studious boy enters, wearing 
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heavy-rimmed glasses, loaded down with 
books, and sings Dig Up the Dollars 
(tune: Pack Up Your Troubles), with a 
dead-pan on the “Smile, smile, smile.” 
Bond sellers: “It isn’t just us city folks, 
Who get right in and work, But just you 
watch these country folks, You'll see they 
never shirk.” Two hick farmers enter 
and sing Reuben, Reuben, I Bin Thinkin’ 
(with new words). Bond sellers: “They 
come from every walk of life, Where 
hours are hard and long, The shipyard 
workers chip right in, With dollars and 
with song.” Enter four shipyard workers 
in jeans and helmets or slouch hats, car- 
rying lunch pails and wearing badges, to 
sing Our Navy Is out on the Ocean 
(tune: My Bonnie Lies over the Ocean), 
barbershop style. Bond sellers: “The 
women, too, get in the swing, And learn 
a different line, As our defense must 
move along, Now Rosie’s doing fine!” 
Enter Rosie the Riveter, to sing her song. 
Bond sellers: “And last you see the house- 
wives, Their grocery bills go on, But still 
they set aside some cash, To buy that 
stamp or bond.” Enter seven housewives, 
carrying market baskets and purses; one 
is wheeling a baby carriage, with a stu- 
dent as the baby. The housewives sing 
War Bonds! War Bonds! (tune: East 
Side. West Side). All enter for the finale, 
We'll Buy Our Stamps Today! (tune: 
Farmer in the Dell). 


Cw 


HINTON, W. VA. The Hinton High 
School Band canceled its usual appear- 
ance at the annual state band festival at 
Huntington the first of Mav because of 
transportation problems; instead, the sev- 
enty members are making plans for the 
purchase of enough war bonds and stamps 
to buy a jeep for the Army. The band 
won second place at the national contest 
in Richmond. Va., in 1940, but with more 
than thirty-five of its former members 
now in the armed forces, the present 
members feel duty-bound to help furnish 
equipment to their fighting fellow stu- 
dents. An exhibition of military drill and 
a concert were given on April 29. 


ow 


SOLANO COUNTY, CALIF. Anna 
Kyle, music supervisor, reports that the 
school music groups assist service men 
in the following ways: (1) accompany 
whenever asked; (2) furnish music for 
individuals; (3) coach voices whenever 
necessary; (4) train service men for pro- 
grams, vocal or instrumental; (5) make 
recordings whenever practical on county 
machine; (6) furnish transportation for 
service men for programs—any day, any 
hour. 

ow 


REDLANDS, CALIF. “Live on, 
America!” written and compiled by Wil- 
bur H. Schowalter, director of music in 
the Redlands schools, has been presented 
on numerous occasions since last Novem- 
ber by the Redlands High School A Cap- 
pella Choir, under the direction of Mr. 
Schowalter. The local American Legion 
post, service clubs, churches, the local 
P.-T.A., and educational, foreign-lan- 
guage, and military groups have been 
among the various audiences. 


ow 


NEWTON, KAN. On April 2 the 
Newton Junior-Senior High School pre- 
sented “Voices for Victory: A Musical 
Show. The program was in two parts, 
the first going back to World War I for 
its skits and music, the second present- 
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A BOOK THAT WILL THRILL EVERY AMERICAN BOY AND GIRL! 





PLAY A MARCHING TUNE 


by Virginia Pearson 
A Collection of Easy Marches, for Piano Solo with Words 





This novel rec- 
f reation book is 
copiously illus- 
trated with ac- 
curate,handsome 
two-color draw- 
ings of the va- 
rious branches of 
our armed 
forces. 


Stirring marches Jy 
with words de- § 
scribing the ac- 
tivities of our 
brave men who 
are defending 
their country on 
land, on sea and 
in the air. 

s 
Price, 60 Cents 
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Price, 60 Cents 








OUR WAR EFFORT TOLD IN WORDS AND MUSIC 





CONTENTS 


March on Soldier Boy Signal Corps March 

Ship Ahoy! Sailor Boy Tank Corps March The Bombardier’s March 

Coast Guard March The Fighting Marines The Air Raid Wardens 
Dogs for Defense Victory March 


The Merchant Marine 











A timely piano solo, with words, to stimulate interest in war stamps: 
MAKE UNCLE SAM YOUR BANKER — by Virginia Pearson — 30c 


The Willis Music Co. 





Cincinnati, Ohio 











| MUSIC by AMERICANS for AMERICANS 


Listed in National School Music Competition-Festivals Manual 
Music sent on approval 
THE COMPOSERS PRESS, INC. 
853 Seventh Avenue 23 New York, N. Y. 
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ase aie SO: MS ‘| Semester Band Book 
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~- by Forrest L. Buchtel 


A new high in Program Variety 
Buchtel scores brilliantly in this newest of his popular graded 
SEMESTER series which present a balanced diet for the 
developing and programming of young bands. 


Selections include a Good Neighbors March based on Latin American 
National Anthems, a Puppet Ballet, four chorales, 2 swing tunes, patri- 
otic numbers, overture, patrols—a total of 21 complete pieces. 
Get acquainted with this thrilling new band book. 

Sample Cornet part sent upon request. 


Full Instrumentation 


INSURE VICTORY 


Buy Victory Bonds and Stamps 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. — Publisher 
14 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 
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Parts 35c Pa.-Cond. 75c 
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BAND MUSIC FOR YOUR 


Victory 
Program 


Full Band 
AIR CORPS CADETS March— 
G. E. Holmes... $0.75 
AMERICAN MELODIES 
Series I, Arr. by P. Yoder 75 
AMERICAN MELODIES 
Series II, Arr. by P. Yoder 75 
AMERICAN MELODIES 
Series III, Arr. by P. Yoder By 


AMERICADE Selection of 


Patriotic Songs 


E. De Lamater ‘ 2.00 

Symphonic Band. . 3.75 
AMERICAN RHAPSODY 

Newell H. Long .... 4,00 

Symphonic Band . 6.00 


(Full Score $2.00 additional 
with either of the above.) 


A ROOKIE JOINED THE ARMY 


Martial Novelty March, 


Ed Chenette............ 75 
AS AMERICA SANG 

C. Coons : 6.00 

Symphonic Band 9.00 

Vocal Edition........ sini Oe 


BEAUTIFUL AMERICA March, 
Introducing America the 
Beautiful 
Ed Chenette...... ; Je 

LAND WE LOVE, THE 
Patriotic Song 
Frank Westphal ae 
Quartet or Chorus of 

Mixed Voices 
(S.A.T.B.) AS 
Bugle Band. . 1.00 
MARINES MARCH, THE 


In troducing The Marines’ 


Hymn, Ed Chenette 75 
NATIONAL GUARD MARCH 

Castro Carazo — oF 
PAN AMERICAN FANTASY 

J. A. Rauterkus..... 4.50 

Symphonic Band.... 7.00 
UNITED AMERICA March 

Ernest Weber........ » 02 
VICTORY OVERTURE 

C. Coons . 4.50 

Symphonic Ban 7.00 
WE’ RE THE NAVY March 

Olivadoti 75 


WITH FREEDOM'S FLAG 
Concert March, 1.0 iva 1doti. ~ tae 


ympnonic Bar A 


YANKEE DOODLE Symphonic 


Variations 
- ss oe Gf. se 
Newell H. Long 4.00 
- . : 

Symphonic Band . 6.00 


Campbell & Lexington 


CHICAGO 
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ing the music and spirit of today. There 
were five scenes in Part I, seven in Part 
II. Soloists, special groups, choruses, and 
the choir sang the music of each scene, 
the orchestra opening and closing the 
program and playing interludes and selec- 
tions introducing the various stage num- 
bers. Titles of the scenes of Part II are 
suggestive and interesting: (1) Women 
in War (here the Railroader Rockettes 
did Rosie the Riveter); (2) Any Bonds 
Today? (here the Treasury Department 
song Ev'rybody Ev'ry Payday was sung— 
a particularly interesting angle being the 
fact that Cpl. Tom Adair, who wrote the 
lyrics, is the son of former Newton resi- 
dents); (3) WAACS and WAVES; (4) 
A Tribute to Newton High Railroaders in 
Service (songs of the services); (5) 
Casablanca (a skit of the Casablanca 
meeting); (6) This Is the Army, Mr. 
Jones (the Boys’ Victory Corps appeared 
in this one) (7) When the Lights Go On 
Again All Over the World (music of the 
United States, Australia, France, Russia, 
England, Brazil, China). The program 
closed with the presentation of the Col- 
ors and the singing and playing of Over 
There by chorus, orchestra, and audience. 
The sewing classes made the Red Cross 
flag and the flags of the United Na- 
tions, members of the American Legion 
and Red Cross loaned uniforms, and the 
manual training classes, dramatic art and 
journalism departments codperated in the 
production. Directors of the program 
were Jane Ladner, Katherine Polley, A. 
E. Bilger, and E. S. Sanderson. 
ow 


ST. JOHNS, MICH. In a program 
dedicated to the more than 300 young 
men from the Rodney B. Wilson High 
School now serving in the armed forces, 
the music department of that school gave 
a concert on April 1 and 2 entitled “Say 
It with Music: A Musical Fantasy in 
Three Acts.” The three parts of the pro* 
gram presented, respectively, music of the 
gay nineties, Latin-American music, and 
patriotic music. A total of 1,500 persons 
attended the two performances and _ be- 
tween the acts bought $47,000 worth of 
war bonds and stamps. Leaflets were in- 
serted in the printed programs, telling 
what fighting equipment can be bought 
for various sums of money, ranging from 


a clip of Garand bullets at 44c to a bat- 
tleship at $90,000,000, and suggesting that 
purchasers of bonds dedicate their bonds 
to individual boys from Wilson High 
School in the service; each set of leaflets 
contained the names of ten Wilson boys 
to choose from. 

The program was produced and di- 
rected by Dale Eymann, supervisor of 
music; dances were directed by Lillian 
Sjoquist. 

oe) 


ATHENS, OHIO. Margaret Duncan, 
fifth-grade training supervisor in the Ohio 
University training school, writes: “My 
fifth grade took over the selling of war 
stamps and bonds for our school, which 
has an enrollment of 350, on November 9. 
Since then we have sold over $992 worth, 
and we feel that this is quite an accom- 
plishment, for we are a poor district and 
the sales are mostly in 10c and 25c 
stamps.” 

ow 

ESSEX, IOWA. Superintendent of 
Schools Fred R. Prusha has received 
word that the giant Schools-at-War 
Scrapbook submitted to the Treasury De- 
partment by the Essex schools has been 
judged the outstanding book in Iowa. As- 
sociate Administrator M. A. Aasgaard 
plans to use it in his travels about the 
state, in displays before P.-T.A. and other 
meetings, and as an exhibit at the state 
school meeting. Then it will be sent to 
Washington for the national Schools-at- 
War exhibit, from which the national 
scrapbook will be compiled. The Essex 
High School, which has an enrollment of 
only ninety-five, has sold more than $8,000 
in war stamps and bonds. Radio sta- 
tion KMA recently invited the school to 
give a half-hour broadcast, but the invi- 
tation had to be declined because of 
transportation difficulties and the fact that 
so many of the students are working for 
Shenandoah seed companies. 


cw 


WACO, TEX. On March 31 a Latin- 
American Conference was held at Bell's 
Hill School, sponsored by the Waco 
branch of the Association for Childhood 
Education and the Music Department of 
the Waco Public Schools. The program 
was in three sections: exhibits, work- 





LATIN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE IN WACO 


Children’s drawings and handicraft share workshop demonstrations with songs, dances, and playlets. 
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shop demonstrations, and open forum 
panel. The exhibits comprised cases of 
native art; maps; reference material from 
the local school and public libraries and 
from the Pan American Union in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and children’s work, in- 
cluding sketches, pottery and other handi- 
craft, copies of native instruments, note- 
books, etc. Workshop demonstrations 
were given by pupils of grades 1 through 
6, showing phases of normal classroom 
activities in the development of Latin- 
American projects: dancing, an original 
playlet made by the children after hearing 
and reading stories about Latin America, 
correlation, creative rhythms, sketching, 
handicraft, games, songs, etc. Much of 
the material used was from the Decca 
record album Rolito: Songs and Stories 
about the Life and Adventures of a Little 
Mexican Boy, and around the figure of 
Rolito most of the program was centered. 
Flags of all the Americas, made by the 
children, decorated the school. The chil- 
dren also hand-colored the Mexican de- 
sign on the cover of the mimeographed 
programs. 

All elementary schools were closed on 
the afternoon of the event, which was 
attended by 250 teachers; 125 children 
took part in the demonstration groups. 
Romeo Dominguez G., assistant Mexican 
consul, came from Dallas to attend. The 
conference was closed to the public, but 
an open house was held in the evening to 
give parents and children an opportunity 
of seeing the exhibits. On the same eve- 
ning an address on Pan American Day 
was given in another school building by 
Elsa S. Donnell of the Dallas schools; 
on this program a Latin-American film 
was shown and a musical program was 
given by children from the Waco schools. 

Central committee of the conference 
comprised Marguerite Rast, president of 
the Association for Childhood Education ; 
Cobbyde Stivers; and Mrs. Leta Spear- 
man. 

ow 


CHICAGO, ILL. On May 27 the 
pupils of Harriet Beecher Stowe School 
(elementary) presented “The Song of 
America.” This pageant was in seven 
episodes: The indians, The First Set- 
tlers, Folk Songs and Folk Dances, The 
Declaration of Independence, The War 
between the States, The Growth of 
America, The Call of America. Music was 
led by Edith L. Mitchell, narrators were 
led by Mrs. Valerie W. Hoffman, dances 
by Joseph Sirchio. The program cover— 
a bright, splashy linoleum-block de- 
sign in red and white, obviously the work 
of some talented child in the art depart- 
ment—is one of the most attractive of all 
that have come to the attention of the 
headquarters office. Also deserving of 
mention are Mrs. Laura Hamblen, music 
supervisor, Ann Lally, art supervisor, 
and Abigail M. Green, principal, as well 
as the regular classroom teachers, all of 
whom contributed to the production of 
the pageant. 

ow 


CORDELE, GA. On January 29 the 
Cordele School Band held a Music for 
Victory concert that brought in $11,768.85 
worth of bond and stamp sales. The con- 
cert was directed by C. W. Scudder, 
president of the Georgia Music Educa- 
tion Association, who organized the band 
in 1939. A feature of the all-American 
program was the playing of a rhapsody 
composed by clarinetist Bobby Neal, 
member of the Junior class, and arranged 
for band by Director Scudder. 

On April 30 a “super” Music for Vic- 
tory concert was given by the band and 
a 120-voice mixed chorus comprising the 
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or 
Sight Singing and Vocal Study 





Anderson-Doorly 


es Ge Ge, SB a a kk vce vecsnsccdeennesavancecdes ea. $ .50 


A perfect system of study for the development of sight singing. 


Dossert, D. 

I Ne i oa id ig a ice eek ea es ie eee ae En 
Singing facts and practical aids for the singer and teacher of 
singing. 

Glasson, T. B. 


Practical Studies in Reading Vocal Music...................0ceeecees 
This valuable book may be used to complement any class choral 
work already planned or in progress. 


Hurlburt, H. 


Pn NS 0s ss. -wria.0i@ont raid We hac aig hla one aa 
A helpful little book for the singer containing information of in- 
estimable value. 


Spier, H. R. 
I I hid sas a ia On aed anh area in reae Wrenn ele epee eae 
To assist in the mastery of singing consonants. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 W. 40th Street New York, N. Y. 























WM. S. HAYNES 
FLUTES! PICCOLOS! CLARINETS! 


Sterling Silver! 


Sterling Value! 


Sterling Craftsmanship! 


In a word: 


PERFECTION! 


Expert repairing all makes 


WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY, 108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















THE STARS AND STRIPES OF LIBERTY 


AVELYN M. KERR 


A New Patriotic March Song 
Destined to become a National Anthem 


This Soul-stirring Salute to the Flag is just the song for the 


School-room. 
For sale at all music counters 


Published by 
THE HARMONY MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


64 E. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 
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THIS IS IT! 


The Patriotic Pageant You Have Been Waiting For 


The 


VICTORY 
PAGEANT. 


¥ A Fervent Dramatization of American Patriotism, 
which May be Either Simply or Elaborately Produced 


For School or Civic Presentation 


COMPLETE STAGE DIRECTIONS 
(Including THE STORIES BEHIND. OUR PATRIOTIC SONGS) 


This is the Pageant that was recommended for a “COMMAND 
PERFORMANCE?” before the Governor and Legislature of Wis- 
consin on the Occasion of Its Initial Performance by the Music 
and Drama Departments of the Eau Claire, Wisconsin, Senior 
High School on Washingtcn’s Birthday, Feb. 22, 1943. 


FIFTY CENTS 
CHAPPLE PRESS ASHLAND, WIS. 














SPEED DRILLS 28 for Piano Teachers 


The easiest and quickest way to teach the piano keys_to tiny tots or 
beginners of any age, is with SPEED DRILLS by Wallace & Winning. 


A System for Teaching Beginners on the Piano to Read Rapidly at Sight 
FOR CLASS OR INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


: contain material for single note drill, giving the student 
opeed Drills training to play quickly “a sight. With SPEED DRILLS 
students learn to play before learning the music alphabet. SPEED DRILLS consists 

of Thirty-two Cards to be placed back of keyboard (on these 
cares in Pees cards is printed the staff and the note corresponding to the key 
on the keyboard), Keyboard Finder and a Book of Com- 


prebensive Instructions for their use. 


FOLLOWING ARE PICTURES OF THE CARDS SO THAT YOU 
MAY KNOW THE WAY THEY ARE USED 





DRILL Ne. 1 DRILL No. 2 DRILL No. 3 DRILL No. 4 
For stressing visual For instant recognition For stressing rapidity For stressing rapid visual 
accuracy of keyboard positions playing the keys mental = muscular 
coordination 





ee, 
"ees 





PRICE —SPEED DRILLS FASSS Complete 2 yore terrections Uc ~ 











combined junior- and senior-high-school 
glee clubs. The event climaxed not only 
an eight-day stamp and bond drive but 
the one-day music festival which this year 
substituted locally for the usual statewide 
festival. Imported as festival judges, Max 
Noah, president-elect of the Southern Mu- 
sic Educators Conference and head of the 
Music Department, Georgia State College 
for Women, and William T. Verran, di- 
rector of bands, Thomasville, conducted 
the entire evening concert. The Victory 
concert festivities started with a band 
parade in downtown Cordele. When gate 
receipts were counted, it was found that 
total stamp and bond sales of this second 
music-department drive were $22,438.90. 

All posters and banners were made by 
band-member students in the art depart- 
ment. Most of the advertising was han- 
dled by the Hi Y Club, of which Mr. 
Scudder is faculty director. The sale of 
stamps and bonds at the gate was handled 
by Postmaster Wiley Johnson and As- 
sistant Postmaster Roy Burman. 


cw 


CASTALIA, OHIO. Proceeds of the 
sale of stamps and bonds at the Victory 
Festival held on May 6 at Margaretta 
High School were $1,853.40. Participat- 
ing in the concert were grades 7, 8, and 
9, in groups of songs; instrumental and 
vocal soloists and ensembles; the 
high-school mixed chorus; and the high- 
school orchestra. The high-school choral 
work was directed by Margaret E. 
Williams, Erie County vocal supervisor ; 
the junior-high-school choruses and piano 
work, by Esther Willoughby, local music 
teacher ; and the orchestra, by J. L. Hoff- 
man, county instrumental teacher. The 
sale of stamps and bonds was in charge 
of the Social Science Club, A. H. Klein, 
sponsor. 

ow 


FRESNO, CALIF. Arthur C. Ber- 
dahl, conductor of the Fresno Symphony 
Orchestra, tells the following: “On 
May 28, 1942, the Fresno Symphony 
Orchestra (college and community play- 
ers) played a “Pop” concert in the 
Fresno Municipal Auditorium, sponsored 
by the Fresno War Savings Committee. 
The auditorium was decorated to re- 
semble a European beer garden, with 
tables, etc., and with waitresses dressed 
in the native costumes of all the United 
Nations. Admission was by the pur- 
chase of a 50c defense stamp. Places at 
the tables on the main floor were by 
reservation—50c extra. Tables varied in 
size to accommodate parties of from four 
to twelve. A local caterer had the food 
and drink concession. Food and drinks 
were served all evening, from 8 to 11 P.M. 
A corps of adult women contested all 
evening selling bonds on the floor. Prizes 
were awarded to the winners. The even- 
ing netted $150,000 in war bonds and 
stamps. The musical program was 
broadcast over the Pacific Coast net- 
work of the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. The hall was packed—many people 
who couldn’t have been dragged ott to a 
regular symphony concert with any kind 
of persuasion were present and discov- 
ered that it was great fun, and _ that 
symphonic music could actually be quite 
painless.” 

ow 


NEWARK, N. J. Franklin School 
has earned special mention for its war 
activities program and bond and stamp 
sales. The M.E.N.C. Creative Music 
Committee and the Education Section of 
the U. S. Treasury Department acknowl- 
edge receipt of a nine-page mimeographed 
pamphlet illustrating the type of original 
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programs given by the students, including 
original songs by the students in the in- 
termediate grades, original poems, re- 
ports of bond and stamp sales. Up to 
February 1943 the total purchases of 
bonds and stamps by the children of this 
school (which is in a low-income-bracket 
district) was $4,108.35 — with almost 90 
per cent participation. Hats off to 
Franklin School! 
ow 


NEW YORK. In line with the Schools 
at War program of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the New York State School Music 
Association sponsored a Victory Song- 
writing Contest. More than 5,000 boys 
and girls composed songs. Frank Jetter 
of Amsterdam and Ralph Winslow of 
Albany reviewed the songs individually 
and then met to select those which in 
their opinion were the best. These songs 
were used at the Eastern Music Educat- 
ors Wartime Institute, held in Rochester, 
March 20-23, and are published in a mime- 
ographed pamphlet available from the 
office of the secretary of N.Y.S.S.M.A., 
Frederic Fay Swift, 100 South Fourth 
Ave., Ilion, at 5c each. 

ow 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. On April 2 the 


Ferndale High School Music Department, 
Robert D. Johnson, director, presented a 
Music Education in Wartime concert. 
The introductory program notes give a 
hint of the novel manner in which the 
first half of the concert was presented: 
“Parts I and II take place on April 2, 
1944. The scene changes constantly from 
a shell hole on Island, somewhere 
in the Pacific Ocean, to the auditorium 
at Ferndale High School. You are re- 
quested to remain in your seats during ail 
blackouts. The voice you will hear is 
that of Robert Esch, a member of the 
class of 1944. The WAACS you will see 
are Lt. Magnus, Aux. Spiszman, and 
Aux. Batchelor from the local recruiting 
office of the WAAC.” 

The theme of this part of the program 
was the reminiscing of a Ferndale boy 
as he lay in a shell hole awaiting the 
signal to move on into the jungle. Sup- 
posedly he was thinking, in 1944, about 
this concert, in which he took part in 
1943, and it was through this device that 
the various program groups were intro- 
duced—The Ferndale Five, a small swing 
combination; the boys’ chorus; the girls’ 
chorus; and the mixed chorus. The boy’s 
voice came from a “shell hole” which had 
been constructed in the orchestra pit by 
the use of burlap bags over a wooden 
framework. A public-address system car- 
ried the boy’s voice out into the audito- 
rium; the boy himself was never visible. 
Whenever he spoke, the hall was com- 
pletely blacked out, except for a two-watt 
bulb burning in the shell hole. One num- 
ber done by the girls’ chorus was a 
WAAC officers’ graduation song, here 
performed for the first time on a public 
program. During the singing of this num- 
ber, the lights went off and a spotlight 
picked up three WAACS standing under 
the United States flag and saluting. When 
the stage lights came back on, the chorus 
was wearing simulated WAAC hats made 
from oaktag paper, one-third of them in 
red, one-third in white, one-third in blue. 
After the performance of the mixed cho- 
rus, the boy in the shell hole got his 
signal. ... 

The advertising of the concert was sim- 
ple and effective. It consisted of the use 
of a rubber-stamp announcement on tlhe 
paper bags of the leading grocery stores 
in the community for a week prior to the 
program. 

Mr. Johnson will be glad to answer 
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A NEW EDUCATIONAL WORK 
for BAND 


By WM. C. WHITE 
Band Leader U. S. Army 
Principal of former U. S. Army Band School, Washington, D. C. 


TONE BUILDING and INTONATION STUDIES 


A method for the development of intonation, tone 
and expression, in collective practice. 


Price, each book including conductor part... $.75 
INSTRUMENTATION 
Conductor Eb Alto Saxophones Bb Baritones, Trom- 


Db Flutes and Bb Tenor Saxophones bones and Tenors 


Piccolos Eb Baritone (treble clef) 
C Flutes and Piccolos Saxophones Bb Baritones or 
Oboes Bh Trumpets, Cornets Euphoniums 
Eb Clarinets and Fluegelhorns (bass clef) 
Bp Clarinets Eb French Horns or Bb Trombones 
E} Alto Clarinets Altos (bass clef) 


Bass Trombones 
Basses 


Bb Bass Clarinets French Horns in F 


Bassoons 


° 
Does your band play in tune? 

Are you able to get a fully prolonged forte, or an evenly sustained 
pianissimo from your band, and still maintain correct pitch and 
balance throughout the entire ensemble? 

Do vou know how to tune your band in all registers of the reed 
and brass sections? Merely tuning to concert B flat does not cor- 
rect the discrepancies of pitch which exist in the various registers 
of wind instruments. 

As the title implies “Tone Building and Intonation Exercises for 
Military Bands” has been designed—with ample instruction con- 
tained in the conductor’s part—to achieve the most satisfactory 
results in developing the tonal qualities and the intonation of 
wind instruments in ensemble. 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., INC. 


Hyde Park Boston, Massachusetts 








Do Your Part to Win the War V 
Buy U. S. War Savings Bonds and Stamps 











Published with the codperation of the Music Division 
of the Pan American Union 


HACE UN ANO 


(Cancion ranchera) 
Mexican folk-song by F. Valdes Leal 

TWO PART EQUAL VOICES 

FEMALE VOICES (SSA) 

MALE VOICES (TTBB) 

MIXED VOICES (SATB) 

Each choral arrangement with piano accompaniment 
Price 15c each 
Educational Division 


SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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A new, revised 
edition of an 


indispensable book 


The Oxford 


COMPANION 
TO MUSIC 


By Percy A. Scholes 


Already established as an 
essential text, The Oxford 
Companion to Music has now 
been completely revised, made 
more useful and usable by the 
inclusion of a large amount of 
new material. Each aspect of 
music is covered in articles 
containing thousands of cross- 
references to related entries. 
A one-volume encyclopedia for 
quick and authoritative refer- 
ence as important to the pro- 
fessional musician as to the 
concertgoer. “Charming and 
attractive. It tempts one to | 
immediate and _ unlimited 
browsing.” 

—SIGMUND SPAETH 


SECOND AMERICAN EDITION | 


1132 pages; 1200 illustrations; a 
pronouncing glossary of 7,000 mu- 
sicians, composers and musical 
terms; biographies of composers; 























OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention 
The Music EpucaTors JOURNAL 





HIGHEST RATEO IN UNITED STATES 


ENGRAVERS 


SINCE re a. Sennen 
+ WORK DONE BY ALL PROCESSES 
+ ESTIMATES GLADLY FURNISHED + 
+ ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE + 


ZRAYNERA 


* DALHEIM &CO. 


2054 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
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inquiries regarding program details; he 
may be addressed in care of the school. 
ow 

LAWRENCE, KAN. The School of 
Fine Arts, University of Kansas, held 
an All-American Music Week Festival 
May 2-6. Concerts and recitals were 
given by the Lawrence public-school mu- 
sic organizations; composers and artists 
of the University of Kansas; the Uni- 
versity A Cappella Choir, Symphony Or- 
chestra, and Band; Mary Louise Beitz, 
contralto (Young American Artist Pro- 


gram); and Albert Spalding, guest artist. 


Guest conductors were Ferde Grofé and 
Domenico Savino. Regular conductors 
were: Mabel Barnhart—primary and in- 
termediate grades’ choruses; Joe M. Wil- 
liams—Lawrence Memorial High School 
Chorus; Oliver Hobbs — High School 
Band and Orchestra; Curtis Johnson— 
Junior High School Girls’ Chorus; Don- 
ald M. Swarthout—University A Cap- 
pella Choir; Karl Kuersteiner—Univer- 
sity Symphony Orchestra; and Russell L. 
Wiley—University Band. Appearing on 
the University composers and artists pro- 
gram were Ruth Orcutt and Jan Chi- 
apusso, pianists, Meribah Moore, soprano, 
and David T. Lawson, baritone; the com- 
positions on this program were by Rob- 
ert Palmer, Ruth Orcutt, W. Otto Miess- 
ner, and Carl Preyer. A Fine Arts 
“Round-up” Banquet featured rodeo mu- 
sic by the University Cowboy Band, com- 
munity singing led by E. Thayer Gaston, 
and addresses by Benjamin Franklin 
Affleck, founder of the Benjamin Franklin 
Society, and Dudley Crafts Watson of 
the Chicago Art Institute. 
ow 


CALIFORNIA. Tracy Union High 
School Dance Orchestra puts on noon 
dances to which students are admitted by 
defense stamps. * Tamalpias Union High 
School played for two war-bond-sales 
concerts, thereby increasing purchasing 
participation from 60 per cent to 94 per 
cent of the student body. * The Band 
Club of Washington Union High School 
near Fresno is in charge of stamp sales 
of the school for the entire year. * The 
rural school students of Solano County 
have memorized enough community songs 
to keep themselves and their parents 
singing for one hour, whether in light or 
blackout. * San Jose reports noon out- 
door sings one day a week with original 
songs, student leadership. * Balboa 
High School in San Francisco learns two 
songs every week in assemblies under 
student leadership. * Sutter Junior High 
School in Sacramento has a new patriotic 
theme each month, such as “I Am an 
American,” which is developed into a 
unit and elaborated upon in two weekly 
assemblies with appropriate music. + 
Again, San’ Jose reports on flag raising 
ceremonies, with one morning each week 
devoted to the event, with the entire stu- 
dent body assembled outdoors. Occa- 
sionally soldiers from nearby camps par- 
ticipate. San Jose’s music supervisor, 
Eleanor Short, also writes “We are a 
regular concert bureau for music to be 
sent for Red Cross drives, war chest 
drives, community meetings, etc. * A 
high-school band concert in Selma netted 
over $400 for the recent Red Cross drive. 
* “Bond House” in Pershing Square in 
the heart of Los Angeles and “Victory 
Stand” in the downtown area of Long 
Beach have school music organizations 
always on hand to stimulate bond sales. 
* Tamalpias High School Band played 
for the launching of the Marine ship 
Peter Donahue. * The band and trouba- 
dours of Stockton High School give 


regular programs at two shipyards. + 
Jordan High School in Long Beach sends 
its band to play regularly at Douglas 
Aircraft, and Eureka’s band _ recently 
played for the launching of a drydock 
and for the “E” award to a construction 
company. * “Radio Goes to School’ is 
an interesting project of the music de- 
partment of Sacramento, with students 
from all segments of the school system 
participating. These programs have ac- 
quainted the community with the many 
activities the schools are carrying on, as 
well as giving out important informa- 
tion. Titles of some of these radio pro- 
grams have been “American Heritage 
and Song,” “Acquaintance with Our 
Armed Forces through the Use of their 
Songs,” “Stories of History through 
Song.” On April 14, Pan American 
Day, the Sacramento Faculty Chorus pre- 
sented a half-hour program of Latin- 
American music. * Another report from 
Eureka tells us about the Red Cross 
Rally broadcast of March 31, which in- 
cluded the high-school band by remote 
control from the school. * Escondido’s 
high-school band participated in a bond 
rally in a local theatre early in April at 
which $7,000 worth of war bonds were 
sold. * Watsonville and scores of music 
departments all over California report 
girls’ and boys’ glee clubs participating in 
U.S.O. sings. * Stockton has a regular 
arrangement with the local U.S.O. 
whereby high-school band and orchestra 
trios, troubadour choirs, string quartets, 
and brass ensembles play for the men in 
the armed forces. * The girls’ choir of 
Watsonville travels to Fort Ord Hos- 
pital on special holidays. * From classics 
to jazz are the contributions the band, 
orchestra, and soloists of Martinez make 
to the 750 convalescent soldiers at Camp 
Stoneman. * There is a 127-piece com- 
munity-service men’s symphony orchestra 
in San Diego under Nino Marcelli’s di- 
rection. * It is not an unusual sight in 
San Francisco to see high-school girls in 
evening clothes getting into an Army 
truck to perform for soldiers somewhere. 
+ And so it goes on everywhere, the 
boys and girls in their Music for Victory 
campaign. 


{[Note: This and other California items 
on these pages were supplied by Vincent A. 
Hiden, president-elect of the California- 
Western Music Educators Conference. His 
report on “Music Education in Wartime and 
Victory Corps Activities” is so extensive 
that it is possible to publish only excerpts 
in this issue. A more detailed account of 
California activities will appear in the 
JOURNAL next fall.] 


cw 


CRISTOBAL, C. Z. A total of more 
than $10,350 in war bonds and stamps 
was raised by the Cristobal High School 
Victory Corps at the school’s Seventh 
Annual Spring Music Festival on April 
16, announces O. E. Jorstad, director of 
music and chairman of the festival com- 
mittee. The concert was given in codper- 
ation with the Atlantic Side War Bond 
Committee. 

“A large crowd was in attendance for 
this annual outdoor musical treat,” writes 
Mr. Jorstad. “An Army photographer 
was present to take pictures for the Cris- 
tobal High School yearbook, ‘The Carib- 
bean. The goal of $3,000 set by the 
students was exceeded before the pro- 
gram began. A single bond purchase of 
$5,000 . . . . set the evening off to a good 
start. Later in the evening, when the 
mark was hovering near $10,000 [the 
same person] purchased an _ additional 
$1,000 bond to push the total over that 
figure. It is interesting to note, however, 
that even without these large purchases 
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the $3,000 goal would have been com- 
fortably exceeded. 

“The program itself was one of the 
most beautiful ever given in the history 
of the school. During the evening the 
Cristobal High School orchestra, mixed 
choirs, and band appeared in groups of 
numbers, with all performers, including 
the director, dressed in their new Victory 
Corps uniforms. The musical numbers 
showed a degree of perfection seldom at- 
tained by high-school students. The Vic- 
tory Corps, its sponsor, C. A. Hauberg, 
the numerous committees who helped in 
the staging, and the Atlantic Side War 
Bond Committee are to be congratulated 
on this excellent presentation.” 

own 

CHANUTE, KAN. Robert A. Rue, 
head of the Music Department of Royster 
Junior High School, writes: “In the past 
we have had several very worth-while 
concerts, but the one by the combined 
string orchestra, band, girls’ glee club, 
and boys’ chorus presented on April 14 in 
the Chanute City Memorial Hall was one 
of especial merit, both musically and in 
the public approval it elicited. 

“Our school had the honor of giving 
the kick-off to the local bond sale, and 
the music organizations of Royster Junior 
High gave a concert to which admission 
was the purchase of bonds and stamps. 
Through this concert we were able to sell 
aver $43,000 worth of stamps and bonds. 

“All of the schools of Kansas were 
asked to take part in this bond-selling 
program in an effort to raise as much 
money as possible for the purchase of 
jeeps. This makes a total of fifty-seven 
for us for the school year up to this time. 
We have a 95-per-cent participation in 
our school in the purchase of stamps and 
bonds. One hundred per cent of the band, 
orchestra, girls’ glee club, and boys’ cho- 
rus members have bought stamps or 


bonds.” 
ow 


ST. PAUL, MINN. On May 2 the 
public and parochial high schools of St. 
Paul presented a Victory music rally in 
the arena of the St. Paul Auditorium. 
The, event was notable on_ several 
scores: It marked the first occasion on 
which the public and parochial schools 
have united in a joint venture. It 
brought together 1,200 high-school mu- 
sicians. It featured the first appearance 
of the All-City Grade School Orchestra. 
“If every parent and every politician in 
town had been present,” wrote music 
critic Frances Boardman in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press next day, “we should 
presently, I am sure, be watching a 
tremendous wave of enthusiasm and sup- 
port for every means of promoting 
musical activity as an essential of every 
rounded education, an ideal outlet for 
youthful energy, and the perfect means 
of acquiring discipline by painless 
processes.” 

Plans for the rally were begun in 
February, as the result of a suggestion 
by two St. Paul high-school music teach- 
ers, Hugh Gibbons, instrumental director 
at Harding High School, and Francis N. 
Mayer, director of instrumental music at 
Cretin High School, a Catholic boys’ 
school. The plan met with the enthusi- 
astic approval of Superintendent of 
Schools Paul S. Amidon and Commis- 
sioner of Education Axel F. Peterson, 
the latter of whom gained free use of the 
Auditorium arena from the city council. 
“Under the general direction of Miss 
Mathilda Heck, supervisor of music in 
the public schools, the affair was a model 
of organization and orderly movement,” 
wrote Miss Boardman in the Press. 
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For. A Battor 
BAND LIBRARY 


Spirited Arrangements for School Bands 
































Full Sym. Cond. Extra 
Band Band Score Parts 


ALLA MARCIA (From “Karelia Suite”).......... $3.50 $5.50 $0.75 $9.39 
Jean Sibelius—Arr. by Richard Franko Goldman 

RUPE Ve «RII oon oiksiscnsccsccsenveces a 20 10 
Edwin Franko Goldman—Arr. by Erik Leidzen 

GENERAL MARSHALL MARCH.................. a .20 10 


(Dedicated to General George C. Marshall) 
Composed and Arranged by Major Howard C. Bronson 


HIMNO NACIONAL MEXICANO 


(Mexican National Hymn)...................00. 75 .20 10 
Jaime Nuno—Arr. by Harry Henneman 
1943 NATIONAL CONTEST LIST 
EL CONDOR PASA (Inea Dance)................. 3.50 5.50 75 30 
Daniel A. Robles—Arr. by Paul Yoder 
RUMBA-LAND (Medley for Band)................ 3.50 5.50 75 30 


Arranged by Robert Cray 





Let’s All Play Together 


Gives everyone a chance Selected and Arranged Easy Rounds, Canons and 
to play ‘First Chair’ . . . Catches adapted from the 
Revives interest in playing by DON WILSON classics for band or any 

combination of wind instru- 


| inner parts . . . Excellent 
| training. Complete Set $1.25 Net ments. 


Complete Band Catalog and FREE Band Thematic Sent Upon Request 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


R. C. A. Building Radio City New York 




















Music. for Victory 
If it’s published — We have it! 


Epucationat Music Bureau,INc. 


A 
| USIC PUBLISHERS SUPPLY somonce | 
30 EAST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 














































NEW PATRIOTIC CHORUSES 


DOUGLAS MOORE 
“Prayer for the United Nations.”” For Chorus of Mixed Voices with Alto or 
Baritone Solo and accompaniment for Piano or Orchestra. The text by 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. Price 20 cents. 


LEO SOWERBY 


“Song for America.’’ For Chorus of Mixed Voices (no solos) with accompani- 
ment for Piano or Orchestra. The text by NORMAN ROSTEN. Price 35 cents. 


H. MERRILLS LEWIS 
“This Is America.”’ For Chorus of Mixed Voices with Baritone Solo and accom- 
paniment for Piano or Orchestra. The text by KATHERINE JANEWAY 
CONGER. Price 25 cents. 
ROBERT WARD 


“Hushed by the Camps Today.’ For Chorus of Mixed Voices (no solos) with 
accompaniment for Piano or Orchestra. The text by WALT WHITMAN. 


Price 15 cents. 
EUNICE LEA KETTERING 
“Valley Forge.” For Chorus of Mixed Voices (no solos) with Piano accompani- 
ment. The text by EVELYN Norcross SHERRILL. Price 15 cents. 


T. GUY LUCAS (Arr.) 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” For Chorus of Mixed Voices with S.A.T.B. 
Soli and Organ accompaniment. Price 15 cents. 


THE H. W. GRAY CO,, Inc. 159 Ecst asm st. 


Agents for NOVELLO & CO. NEW YORK CITY 
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Music Education Department 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
1943 


Summer Session 

Music has taken on additional 
importance in the war emergency. 
There is an urgent need for more 
and better prepared school music 
teachers. 

Basic courses in materials, meth- 
ods, techniques and performance 
will be offered by an outstanding 
faculty. 


REGISTRATION—June 14, 15 
CLASSES START—lJune 16 
TERM CLOSES—July 24 
WRITE NOW 
for 

COMPLETE BULLETIN 

DIRECTOR OF SUMMER 
SESSION 
1002 Administration Bldg. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








San Francisco State College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 28 to August 6, 1943 


MUSIC WORKSHOPS 
Instrumental — Choral 
Creative Music 
Members of College Faculty and 
San Francisco Symphony 


Sixth Annual Music Workshop 
for Public School Students 
of the Bay Area 


For detailed information address 
Dr. Walter J. Homan, 
Director of Summer Session 
Dr. William E. Knuth, 
Chairman of Music Department 
San Francisco, California 
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Further information in the 
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featuring “The Role of the 
Recorder in the Wartime 
Classroom.” 


Ask for free copy. 
* 
CENTER FOR RECORDER MUSIC 


420 West 119th Street 
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Self-Entertainment 





gh MATERIAL in the chapter “Music in 
the Victory Corps’* must. get into the 
minds of our music educators. I know 
how so many music teachers just cannot 
settle down to read carefully and thought- 
fully printed material. There is less 
travel now, and therefore the old plan of 
driving ideas home through clinics, con- 
tests, and conferences cannot be used to 
clinch the plan. We who have charge of 
the Army music program can only hope 
that music educators will take heed when 
we say that soldier self-entertainment is 
a very real and vital need and one that 
can be met with far greater facility and 
success by the Army if the schools will 
take the initial steps toward developing 
in our young men a capacity for using 
music to fulfill that need. 

Military leaders of all time have rec- 
ognized the importance of off-duty activ- 
ities in relation to soldier efficiency and 
stamina. During the First World War, 
recreation and entertainment played an 
important role in keeping our men in 
fighting trim. A one-front war simplified 
many military problems, including that of 
soldier entertainment. 

The present world conflict is a global 
war with many fronts, calling for intelli- 
gent and vigorous action under all con- 
ditions of terrain and weather, on many 
barren and isolated islands and deserts, 
and with all these fronts in lands un- 
familiar to most American boys. 

The soldier in our training camps can 
attend War Department movies, visit 
neighboring towns, attend U.S.O. shows, 
listen to a variety of domestic radio pro- 
grams, use the camp Service Clubs, and 
enjoy many forms of entertainment 
which we all have grown to accept as a 
part of the American way of life. z 

After boarding the transport at the 
port of embarkation, most of this is left 
behind, and the greatest bulk of the day- 
to-day entertainment must be self-enter- 
tainment. Every military unit leaving 
our shores should be self-sufficient in 
this respect. 

Soldier singing on the transport, at 
mess, around the campfire, on the march, 
in the trucks, and in the hangouts can 
serve the military purpose of maintain- 
ing good morale, relaxing tired minds 
and bodies, and assisting in keeping up 
an alertness and a willing spirit so neces- 
sary for the present-day fast-moving, 
hard-hitting military action. Soldier 
singing of the barbershop variety can 
be one of the most useful weapons of war. 

The average American boy, however, 
was not trained in civilian life to enter- 
tain himself and will need some encour- 
agement and practice along this line. 
Obviously, new habits are more easily 
and quickly acquired while boys are stil! 
in their native land. Self-entertainment 
training, therefore, needs to be a part o° 
the soldier's military preparation o1 
American soil. It also should be a par 
of his preinductiton preparation. 

The more I think about the Victor 
Corps plan for music and the necessity 
for preinduction music training, the more 
important they seem. After all, there is 


much that music educators at home can 


do that we in the service are helpless to 
do after the men once get into the Army. 
The further a man goes into the service, 


* The music section of the new bulletin 


Communication Arts in the Victory Corps, 


to be issued by the U. S. Office of Education 
and preprinted elsewhere in this issue. 
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work for the duration. 


+ 
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Fourteenth Annual 
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JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON of 
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School of Music Summer Session 
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from induction to embarkation, the less 
receptive he is to acquiring new habits. 
It is ideal when he arrives in camp with 
habits of self-entertainment such as har- 
monica or banjo playing, singing, or 
whatever—and with a head full of Army 
tunes. 

—Capt. GERALD R. PRESCOTT 





A Singing Citizenry 





EN WHO HAVE BEEN in the Army 

for some time are responding with 
great enthusiasm to the efforts of our 
Special Service Division to create a sing- 
ing army. The new recruits, however, 
must be urged and prompted to sing, 
because they have just left a citizenry 
that doesn’t sing. We have heard much 
about singing armies—that singing 
armies are fighting armies, but we don’t 
hear much in this country about a sing- 
ing citizenry. The question naturally 
arises: iS a nonsinging citizenry a fight- 
ing citizenry, in the full sense of the 
expression ? 

Attendance at numerous civilian func- 
tions has made me keenly aware of the 
fact that our citizenry is not singing, and 
in my opinion—in which I am not alone— 
the effectiveness of the civilian in the 
war effort will never reach the maximum 
possible peak unless singing is injected 
as a stimulant to greater accomplishment. 
This is a far more serious indictment 
than it appears on the surface, and it 
merits the immediate attention of those 
who sponsor public gatherings, be they 
theatrical performances, concerts, school 
assemblies, school programs, lodge meet- 
ings, or whatever. Somewhere within the 
time limits of a public, club, or school 
affair those in attendance should be given 
the opportunity to sing. Americans 
should get the habit of singing again—a 
habit which has been largely lost since 
the time of the last war. Let them sing 
songs of the present war, songs of the 
last war, or songs that have nothing to 
do with war—but let them sing. 

Group singing has a way of unifying 
people in spirit, and of calling up an 
emotional response to the cause for which 
they are fighting. Yes, we can use a 
measure of emotional devotion to the 
principles for which we have gone to war. 
It will help to preserve them. 

The average citizen is constantly in- 
terested in promoting the welfare of the 
men in the armed forces and probably 
forgets that he himself—whether he 
works in factory, store, office, school, or 
home—can contribute materially to the 
general welfare of the armed forces by 
maintaining the proper frame of mind, 
commonly called morale. The workers 
who produce the weapons of war are 
literally fighting the war, and they par- 
ticularly, perhaps, must have _ spiritual 
sustenance in order to produce the maxi- 
mum in the shortest possible time. 

We are making a maximum effort to 
have a singing army. Let us expend the 
same amount of effort on creating a 
singing citizenry. Let’s have a song leader 
and a good accompanist at every feasible 
place or function where men, women, 
and children congregate—at union meet- 
ings, club meetings, school assemblies, 
theatres, moving-picture houses, and so 
on. Let’s have songbooks, songsheets, 
songslides, or song films of appropriate 
songs and get every American singing to 
the high heavens—because he has more 
to sing about and more to fight for than 
any other people on earth. TURN PAGE 


May-June, Nineteen Forty-three 
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+BIZET-ELKAN—Adagietto (SATB-SSA) ...........++45- each .15 
*BIZET-ELKAN—Open Thy Heart (SATB-SSA).......... each .18 
*DEBUSSY-DUANE—Reverie (SATB-SSA) ............-. each .20 
*DEBUSSY-ELKAN—Clair de Lune (SSA).............--0 eee .20 
+GLIERE-ELKAN—Russian Sailor’s Dance (SATB)............ .16 
t{McDONALD—Dirge for Two Veterans (SSAA)............. 30 
+{McDONALD—Wind in the Palm Trees (SSAA)............. 16 
t{McDONALD—Songs of Conquest (SATB)..............+++: .60 
+MOUSSORGSKY-ELKAN—Gopak (SATB) ............0445- 18 
+PEERY—America, My Wondrous Land 

ED oc pc cnctneaneshakewnndeene nn eeen each .15 
+RAVEL-ELKAN—Bolero (SATB-TTBB) .............-+.-. each .25 
+SMETANA-ELKAN—Dance of the Comedians (SATB)....... 18 | 
+STERNFELD-ELKAN—Fighting Yanks 

ED cn cnc cccdvcsncssecenecneuneses each .15 
+TSCHAIKOWSKY-ELKAN—Sleeping Beauty Waltz 

EY cnc kcdwcnkedentseneeeseaadhekeuseehe ed each. .18 


* Orchestral accompaniment published 
+ Band and Orchestral accompaniment published 
t Orchestral accompaniment available on rental 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Music ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY #eccrds 
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1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia, 
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UNCLE SAM IN REVIEW—A patriotic pageant, with Nar- 
rative, that dramatically reviews seven episodes in American 
History. This pageant has inspired audiences from coast tc 
coast and is an excellent feature number for your Victory 
Concerts. Set for 48-piece band.........cscccccscccecs $6.00 


AMERICAN FLAG PARADE-—A dramatic flag raising cere- 
mony to use on all festive occasions when the flag is raised. 
A song sheet is included with the set, so you can have 


audience participation when it is desirable. Set for 48-piece 
PEE gab -adic kc aelad a0) we 410 dk where ea hie acres en bee ene $3.00 


SEE THESE PAGEANTS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER, or 
WRITE FOR CONDUCTOR’S SCORE ON APPROVAL 


Paul 4. Schmitt Muste Zo 


88 SOUTH TENTH STREET 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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* A professional School of Music 
accredited by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 


* Offering a wide variety of cur- 
ricula leading to recognized 
teaching certificates and accred- 
ited degrees; Bachelor of Music, 
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Music Education. 
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MOLLIE MARGOLIES 
(Piano Technic) 

HELEN CURTIS 
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HAZEL LANGEMAK 
(Melody Way Class Piano) 
MARY S. VERNON 
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MAX WALD 
(Composition) 

GUSTAV DUNKELBERGER 
(Counterpoint) 

C. G. WEDERTZ and 
CHAS. DEMOREST 
(Organ) 

HANS ROSENWALD 
(Musicology) 

HANS HESS 

(Cello) 


LEROY WETZEL 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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64 East Van Buren Street 
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Le*’s organize a citizens’ morale divi- 
sion in every cOmmunity, and appoint v1 
elect song leaders who will be a part 01 
ever) likely meeting or gathering, to dis 
tribute songsheecs and provide the leal- 
ersh'> that wiil inculcate everyone wii!) 
the -pirit of victory. No man can liv 
by bead alone and no man can live | 
work alone. He must have the spirit « 
a believer in the cause for which he :s 
working and fighting, and such a spirit 
must be instilled through a unified and 
cooperative form of expression in whic! 
he can actively participate. This is just 
as essential for civilians as it is for th 
armed forces of our nation. é 

It is not teo -ate to learn the words « 
our National Agithem; it is not too late 
to learn the otl-er songs of our country 
which portray its beauty, the spirit which 
brought it into existence, its fight for 
the attainment of equality, its fight for 
the principles of, freedom, its fight against 
oppression and taggression, its fight for 
the guarantee of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happ{ness to all. These facts 
are all worth singing about by our citi- 
zenry as well as by our armed forces. 
High morale on the home front is a 
practical guaratjtee of high morale on 
the fighting front. We need civilian 
morale builders to carry out this pro- 
gram. Let's sing, let’s sing together, 
realizing all the while for what it is 
that we are singing, and by that simple 
token, we should be fit to work and fight 
harder, better, and longer than any other 
nation on earth. 

—Capt. JosEPH SKORNICKA. 





Importance of Rhythm 





H°’ OFTEN have we heard, “That note 
comes in on the fourth beat. .. .”? 
Yes, C-sharp is played thus and so, but 
where is the fourth beat? 

Rhythm is a recollection of what has 
gone before and a prediction of what is 
to come, and if that above-mentioned 
C-sharp is to be treated with any wisdom 
at all, we must consider it as one seg- 
ment of a rhythmic pattern. 

We can never improve a student’s con- 
ception of rhythm by talking about it. 
Any director can extend a definite beat 
and demand a congruent relationship be- 
tween a note and a beat, but will he have 
a feeling of security if one of his per- 
formers can’t feel the tempo as it is 
given to him? 

We emphasize the voice, the song, the 
note, the touch; we drill on planned 
repertoires, lay stress on phrasing, dy- 
namics, pitch, control, and forget that 
which is the first fundamental of music— 
rhythm. The only rhythm we teach is 
found largely in the music we use. It is 
not enough. 

I think that a child who has had a 
background of definite rhythmic training 
through the lower-grade levels will sing 
or perform on an instrument with far 
more assurance and accuracy than one 
who was merely instructed to count and 
follow the beat. Sight reading is firmly 
grounded on rhythm. Even if a wrong 
note is played or sung, at least (in a 
definite rhythmic pattern) it should come 
in at the right place. 

Rhythm is the first fundamental of the 
singing tone, and it is a determining 
factor of intonation. Every tone pulses 
around a definite beat which controls its 
temporal value as a note. It is quite im- 
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AMERICA, FOREVER FREE! 
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portant to realize this and to interpret 
it in the question of proper attack and 

-cjease. Syllables and sounds must be 
ptodks ced in relationship to the given 
rhyth of a composition, and a rhythmic 
pulse will determine when a note has 
received its full value. Directors must 
be alert to their own stated tempos and 
thoroughly realize the importance of 
rhythm in the proble1a of attack and 
release. Further, we must realize that 
the v brato is a rhythmic fluctuation of 
pitch and intensity on a sustained tone. 
The egular rhythmical occurrence of the 
isoc “Feones will determine the quality of 
the gitch. We are not concerned with 
spasmodic tremolos, we are concerned 
with rhythm. 

Our elementary grades are devoting 
most of their time to the singing of songs 
by mote and rote. I appreciate the values 
a child derives from his participation in 
song, but I think some songs are too 
picturesque for the training he is sup- 
posed to be getting. Stories, bedtime or 
otherwise, carry him off on an ethereal 
journey. Furthermore, don’t most of 
the toy instruments used in the grades 
provide a rather poor conception of in- 
tervals, of tone quality? Do they allow 
for ‘the development of an embouchure? 
Areé we wasting valuable time in the 
lowér grades? I think we should inject 
more value into the blood stream of the 
materials we use and try for better re- 
sults. 

I strongly advocate rudimental drum- 
ming as a means of developing that 
rhythmic power which so far has been 
left dormant in our music education pro- 
gram. I think we should share our song 
periods with rudimental drumming that 
will carry over from the first lesson to 
four-part drum work, using midget 
Scotch: basses, tenor drums, snares, and 
cymbals. Every boy and girl thrills at a 
drum, let’s give them that thrill, and at 
the same time teach them a _ little 
coordination. 

Drums are not noise makers; they are 
an excellent means of providing rhyth- 
mical pulses that can be controlled—the 
only means of teaching rhythm with 
rhythm. Drumming will teach students 
to read music on the beat and off the 
beat, while the beat remains important— 
not the note. Try this in your second, 
third, and fourth grades, transfer the 
training to an instrument, and you will 
have a pupil with significant possibilities. 
If a boy or girl does not transfer to an 
instrument, and does not continue with 
drumming after the first two years, he 
or she at least will have better co6drdina- 
tion, and the muscular relaxation learned 
will remain as a great and lasting benefit. 

We shall be going a long way in music 
education if we can train our pupils not 
to miss a beat or sacrifice a rhythmic 
pulse for a note. The ability to recognize 
and understand any rhythmic’ pulsation 
we may have in music must be carefully 
developed, because it requires definite 
coordination of the muscular and auditory 
systems, directed by the mind. I am not 
concerned with tones, intervals. or enun- 
ciation of vowels. Special instruction 
can be given in these matters at the 
proper point of instruction. I am stress- 
ing the development of that capacity 
which will enable a student to recognize 
and interpret the various groupings of 
notes as they appear in a measure, await- 
ing proper accent at the proper time. If 
we acknowledge rhythm as the most im- 
portant thing to consider in the study of 
music, we must acknowledge it as a 
factor about which something must be 
done. —Rvusse_ K. Bonn 


May-June, Nineteen Forty-three 
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Illinois Wesleyan University 
Bloomington 
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SUMMER TERMS 
June 7 to July 17 
July 19 to August 28 
All Courses leading to B.M. or M.M. 
degrees, both accredited by N.A.S.M. 
For further information address 
DEAN SPENCER GREEN 
Presser Hall, Bloomington 
or for special graduate bulletin write 


DR. ROBERT HARGREAVES 
Director of Graduate Studies 
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Northwest and California-Western Elections 


ORTHWEST Division, at its Institute held in Eugene, Ore., in April, elected as 

president Wayne S. Hertz, Ellensburg, Wash., and as Second Vice-President, Alva A. 
Beecher, Moscow, Idaho. Other Executive Board members are: Walter C. Welke, Seattle, 
who retires from the presidency to become First Vice-President, and the following presidents 
of the five affiliated state associations which comprise the Northwest Division: Charles L. 
Ratcliffe, Idaho Music Educators Association, Malad City; Edmund P. Sedivy, Montana 
M.E.A., Great Falls; Waldemar H. Hollensted, Oregon M.E.A., Portland; Leslie Armstrong, 
Washington M.E.A., Olympia; Archie O. Wheeler, Wyoming M.E.A., Laramie. Wyoming 
has been transferred from the Southwestern to the Northwest Division. 

CALIFORNIA-WESTERN, at the Santa Barbara Institute, elected Vincent Hiden, 
Oakland, Calif., as President; Elsa Brenneman, Glendale, Calif., Second Vice-President. 
Retiring President Helen C. Dill becomes First Vice-President. State representatives on the 
Executive Board: Nevada—Theodore Post, Reno; Utah—Lorin Wheelwright, Salt Lake 
City ; California—Josephine Murray, Santa Barbara. Arizona State Representative is George 
C. Wilson, Tucson, President of Arizona Music Educators Association. [Election results 
from the other four M.E.N.C. Divisions were reported in the April issue. ] 


Reports from the Field 


HE WARTIME INSTITUTES held by the six Divisions of M.E.N.C. carried on the 

good work started at the National Institute in Chicago last fall. « State and district 
institutes have been held or are to be held in many sections. Not previously announced in the 
JourNAL are: California-Western Central District, Fresno State College, May 15; New 
Hampshire music educators in coéperation with the Extension Service of ‘he University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, May 22. © Idaho Music Educators Association held its largest 
and most successful session at Boise, April 23-24. * Arizona Music Educators Association 
is carrying on an active membership campaign under the leadership of President George C. 
Wilson. Evan Madsen, Thatcher, has been appointed Secretary-Treasurer. * Louisiana 
Music Educators Association, Robert Gilmore, President, will sponsor the localized festival 
plan next spring instead of the usual prewar competition-festivals. New officers to replace 
members who have gone into the Navy: H. C. Voorhies, Lafayette, succeeds C. F. Clow 
as Director of District 3; Gilbert Saetre, Louisiana Normal College, takes the place of 
Alvin Benner as Chairman of the Orchestra Division. * Missouri’s new state supervisor 
of music is L. E. Hummel, formerly of the Monett public schools. * Washington Music 
Educators Association held its annual meeting in Eugene, Ore., at the time of the Northwest 
Wartime Institute. Officers elected: President—Leslie Armstrong, Olympia; Vice-Presi- 
dent—William W. Thomas, Hoquiam; Secretary—Amanda Just, Pullman; Treasurer— 
Harold Anderson, Spokane. * Region One, N.S.B.O.V’.A., through Chairman W. H. Hannah 
of Vancouver, reports gratifying success of the solo and ensemble competitions conducted 
under the district plan announced last fall. A total of 361 solo and ensemble entries were 
reported from the first three areas to announce their official award lists. * New officers of 
Colorado Music Educators Association: President—Herbert K. Walther, Amache; Vice- 
President—Fareeda Moorhead, Denver; Secretary-Treasurer—Harry Hay, Fort Collins; 
of Instrumental Directors division: President—Herbert K. Walther; Vice-President—Rei 
Christopher, Pueblo; Secretary-Treasurer—G. E. Jackson, Arvada; of Choral Directors 
division: President—Fareeda Moorhead; Vice-President—Katharyn Bauder, Fort Collins; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Harry Hay. * New officers, Region Seven, N.S.B.O.V.A.: Chair- 
man—Roy Martin, Greenwood, Miss.; Band Vice-Chairman—Robert Gilmore, Alexandria, 
La.; Orchestra Vice-Chairman—Simon Kooyman, Clarksdale, Miss.; Vocal Vice-Chair- 
man—Margaret Ridley, Jonesville, La.; Secretary-Treasurer—Roger Dollarhide, Yazoo City, 
Miss. * Walter H. Butte rfield retired on April 30 and has moved to his farm in Maine. 
A past-president of M.E.N.C., he was director of music in the Providence, R. I., schools for 
over twenty-five years and held many other posts, including that of member of the Visiting 
Committee of Brown University. * Ohio Music Education Association election: President— 
Gerald Frank, Elyria, whose post as Executive Secretary and Editor of the “Triad” goes 
to Howard Brown, Lorain; Second Vice-President—Charles Luoma, Lima; Treasurer— 
A. D. Lekvold, Oxford (reélected). Retiring President W. Oscar Jones, Findlay, auto- 
matically becomes First Vice-President. . 


Contributors to this Issue 


INCE 1927 James L. Mursell, of Columbia University, has been writing books about 

music education, the most recent of which is reviewed on page 41. His writings have 
not been limited to this subject nor to the book field, and Mr. Mursell has been a frequent 
contributor to such general magazines as Harper’s. * Clara Ethel Elledge is professor of 
music education at Washburn Municipal University of Topeka, Kan. * Jna M. Davids, 
a long-time Conference member, teaches at the Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles. + 
Lillian Baldwin, a member of our Editorial Board, is supervisor of music appreciation 
in the Cleveland schools and consultant in music education for the Cleveland Orchestra. 
* Louis G. Wersen supervises music in the schools of Tacoma, Wash., is president of the 
National School Orchestra Association and past-president of Northwest Division M.E.N.C. 
* Paul Wentworth Mathews is supervisor of music in the Lexington, Ky., schools and is 
a member of the JouRNAL reviewing staff. * Charles M. Dennis, another member of the 
Editorial Board, and also a member of M.E.N.C. Research Council, is director of music 
in the San Francisco Unified School District. « Capt. Gerald R. Prescott, before his com- 
Army music officer, was director of bands at the University of Minnesota and 
chairman of Region Two Board of Control, N.S.B.0.V.A. He was second vice-president 
of the North Central Music Educators Conference, 1937-39, and is the coatithor of “Getting 
Results with the School Band.” At this writing Captain Prescott is stationed at Head- 
quarters Eighth Service Command, Dallas, Tex. Capt. Joseph Skornicka was director 
of wind instrument instruction in the Milwaukee, Wis., schools before becoming an Army 
music officer. Captain Skornicka, who is stationed at Headquarters Seventh Service Com- 
mand, Omaha, Neb., is well known as a composer of band music, and recently was Wisconsin 
representative on the Executive Board of the North Central Music Educators Conference. 
* Russel K. Bohn has been teaching in the schools of Ephrata, Pa., but expects to enter 
military service at the close of the present school term. * Other contributors to this issue are 
the correspondents who supplied us with the interesting and often illuminating letters 
beginning on page 29. Wherever possible their present and former locations have been given. 
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